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“BUFFALO” Sausage Machines are BEST 


—for producing highest quality sausage at lowest cost! 














“BUFFALO” Meat Mixer 


An indispensable ma- 

chine for thoroughly 

mixing the “cure” 
into the sausage- 
meat. Made in 5 
sizes. 


“BUFFALO” 
Air Stuffer 


Equipped with the 
patented leakproof 
Superior Piston. Air 
pockets cannot form 
in the meat. 





Made in 


5 sizes 





Schonland 


patented 


Casing Puller 


(below) 
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Saves 50% to 60% in time 
and labor at the stuffing 
bench. Does not tear the 
casings or tire the operator. 


Write today for full information and list of users 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A 











“BUFFALO” Meat Grinder 





(uts and empties a 


you install a “BUFFALO” lowered by compressed air 


“BUFFALO” Self-Emptying 
Silent Cutter 





batch of meat 
No more grinder troubles when in 5% minutes. Bowl raised and 
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Trunz-“BUFFALO” Bias 
Bacon Slicer 





Gives \y 
width of your bacon slices by « 
ting on the bias 


you a 41% increase in tl 
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Effect of Meat Prices on Consumer Demand 


Study Shows Packers Are Right When 
They Figure Price Changes Exercise 
an Influence on Meat Consumption 


Does price influence meat con- 
sumption ? 

Most packers think it does, for 
when prices get well above cer- 
tain levels consumptive demand 
appears to weaken. 


Many seasoned traders in the 
industry believe, for example, 
that both packers and producers 
would make more money if hogs 
could be held at an average price 
level of 8c, with an extreme top 
of 10c. 


Only recently the influence of 
price has been evident in the beef 
market. Cattle supplies have 
been limited, but price stimula- 
tion has been lacking. It was 
only during periods of starvation 
runs that price strength was ap- 
parent. 

Even the light runs of hogs 
since the first of the year have 
been unable to materially in- 
fluence price. Buying power on 
the part of the masses has been 
curtailed as a result of the gen- 
eral industrial situation, and the 
only stimulation to volume has 
been lower prices. 

Pork Prices and Consumption. 

A study made by the University of 
Chicago shows that pork prices are 
more directly affected by pork consump- 
tion than by other factors tested, but 
that a fair degree of relationship exists 
between pork prices and pork produc- 
tion. 

This study relates to “Consumption 


of Meat and Meat Products with Par- 
ticular Reference to Price.” This has 
been a matter of so much interest to 
meat packers generally that it was 
participated in by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, and consti- 
tutes one of a series of studies in the 
meat packing industry made by the 
University. 

The study was made by Dr. John H. 
Cover, professor of marketing and sta- 
tistics, who found that it logically com- 
prised three parts. These were: 

Three Points Were Studied. 

1. An analysis of the tendencies and 
relations of prices of the various com- 
modities. Price relations need to be 
analyzed for a period of time with ref- 


erence to price level, cost of living, pur- 
chasing power, stability, and dispersion; 
with reference to prices of other groups 
of commodities; differences between re- 
tail and wholesale prices; between dif- 
ferent localities; changes in prices as 
affected by changes in general business 
conditions. 

2. An analysis of tendencies of con- 
sumption of the respective products 
over periods of years; a measurement 
of the elasticity of demand for these 
products; tendencies in the substitution 
of food articles; variations by localities. 

38. An analysis of consumer habits 
and motives covering such problems as 
prejudices, variations by localities, by 
sex, age, occupation, race, nationality, 
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and creed, and by response to the ad- 
vertising of meat products and substi- 
tutes. This is needed in accounting for 
some of the findings in the first two 
categories. 

Dr. Cover first surveyed the tenden- 
cies and relations of prizes of the vari- 
ous commodities and analyzed the ten- 
dencies of consumption of the various 
products over a period of years, the 
elasticity of demand, the tendency to 
substitute other foods, and the varia- 
tion in consumption by localities. 

As a result of his examination of 
these fields he was able to suggest ad- 
ditional factors deserving of intensive 
study. 

Analyzing Price Relations. 

In analyzing price relations, the fol- 
lowing questions were considered im- 
portant: 

1. Have meat prices conformed to, 
exceeded, or dropped below the general 
level of all prices over a period of 
years? What has been the relationship 
to the cost of living, wages, all foods, 
non-foods ? 

2. What have been the differences in 
price behavior as between cities ? 

3. Do prices of various kinds and 
cuts of meats have characteristic 
movements, some fluctuating to lesser 
degree than others? 

4. What are the similarities and dis- 
similarities of price tendencies of meat 
substitutes as compared with meat 
products ? 

5. What have been the long-time 
tendencies, the seasonal variations, and 
the cyclical changes in prices of meat? 

6. How do meat price movements 
conform to changes in general business 
conditions ? 

7. Can consumption of meat by 
kinds be approximated from published 
data with sufficient relative accuracy 
as to be representative of tendency? 

8. What is the effect of storage, ex- 
port, and import upon domestic con- 
sumption and price? 

9. Can degrees of relationship be de- 
termined between various items, such 
as storage, production, consumption, 
showing the importance of each in re- 
lation to price? 

10. Can relations be established be- 
tween prices and quantities consumed 
which will indicate the percentage 
change in consumption likely to accom- 
pany change in price? 

Bacon Used as an Example. 

Bacon was selected as a significant 
product among meats, because it was 
impossible to include within the scope 
of the report all of the analyses made. 
Bacon, therefore, is presented in the 
study in relation to numerous other 
factors. 

Some of the representative conclu- 
sions of this study, which was made in 
New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
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How Meat Prices Vary 


When pork prices increase 1 per 
cent, demand declines more than 1 
per cent. 

Demand for pork varies more 
than for other meats. 

Retail prices of beef during rep- 
resentative years since 1913 have 
been found to be more stable than 
pork prices. Prices of cheaper cuts 
of beef fluctuated less than those 
of more expensive cuts. 

Ham showed the largest relative 
increase in price of all meats. 
Bacon decreased 4%2 per cent, pork 
chops 2 per cent, and lard 35 per 
cent. 

These tendencies in retail prices 
are shown as a result of adjusting 
costs to changing price levels. 

These are a few of the pertinent 
facts brought out in the study re- 
ported here. 




















St. Louis, Atlanta, New Orleans and 
Seattle, are included in the following 
summary by Dr. Cover. 

“It is significant in analyzing price 
changes to take into account the chang- 
ing level of prices. 

“For instance, if quoted prices alone 
were studied, the impression would be 
gained that there had been an increase 
in the average retail price of bacon in 
the United States since 1913 approxi- 
mating 1.32 cents annually. However, 
when adjusted for the changing price 
level, bacon prices show a decrease of 
0.09 cent per year. In the first instance, 
the 1928 price is an increase of 63 per 
cent over 1913; in the second, a de- 
crease of 7 per cent. 

Prices Vary Between Cities. 

“Individual cities have characteristic 
price histories. St. Louis pork prices 
are low, Chicago quotations high, Bos- 
ton’s low, Seattle’s high, and so forth; 
the stability of prices appears not to 
be directly related to high or low prices. 
Prices in Boston and Chicago fluctuate 
less violently than those of St. Louis 
and Seattle when changes between sig- 
nificant years are compared. 

“When indexes of retail prices of all 
foods are compared for various cities 
during the last fifteen years, it is found 
that Seattle remained relatively lower 
than the average for the United States 
for the entire period. St. Louis and 
Chicago were higher twelve years and 
below three. Boston was above eight 
and below seven. 

“Beef retail prices have been far 
more stable than pork prices, and the 
prices of cheaper cuts of beef have fluc- 
tuated less than those of the more ex- 


pensive. 
“Comparing tendencies of _ retail 
prices (adjusted for changing price 


level) of pork products since 1913 with 
those of certain meat substitutes, it is 
found that ham has shown the largest 
relative increase in prices, 21 per cent. 
Salmon is second with about 11 per 
cent. 

“Others have decreased, roughly, as 
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follows: pork chops, 2 per cent; bacon, 
4% per cent; fresh milk, 5 per cent; 
bread, 16 per cent; bacon, wholesale 
(short clear sides), 30 per cent; lard, 
35 per cent; baked beans, 45 per cent. 


Bacon Price and Living Cost. 

“Both the retail price of bacon and 
the cost of living fluctuate widely. As 
compared with 1913, as 100 per cent, 
the price of bacon reached a high point 
of 217 per cent in 1918 and fell to 165 
per cent in 1928. The cost of living for 
urban workers reached 218 per cent in 
1920 and fell to 170 per cent in 1928. 

“Month-to-month price changes with- 
in the year vary greatly. Bread retail 
prices show almost negligible seasonal 
fluctuations. Even bacon, as compared 
with pork chops, appears stable. Ham 
more closely corresponds to round steak 
and sirloin steak than to bacon. 

“Seasonal changes in the consumption 
of pork are much less regular than 
changes in the composite price of pork. 

“Wholesale prices of bacon tend to 
reach low and high cyclical positions 
well in advance of corresponding cycle 
points in the retail prices. 

“On an average, it requires a longer 
period for retail prices of pork prod- 
ucts, excepting lard, to decline from the 
peak of the cycle (boom) to the pit 
(depression) than to rise from a pit to 
a peak. For the ascending movement 
bacon requires on an average 2442 
months, while for the decline approxi- 
mately 36 months are consumed. 


New York is a Barometer. 


“Close relationship exists between 
cyclical fluctuations of bacon retail 
prices for New York City and the aver- 
age for the United States. The latter 
movement can be approximated by ob- 
serving the former. The Chicago-United 
States relationship is second in simi- 
larity. 

“An estimate of pork consumption in 
the United States, by months, for the 
period 1921-28 shows an annual aver- 
age increase of 80,000,000 pounds. In 
1928 the total domestic consumption ex- 
ceeded 6,000,000,000 pounds. 

“Three new composites have been de- 
veloped for the period 1921-28: Prices 
of pork products (excluding lard), 
prices of beef products, and quantity 
of pork consumed. In general contour, 
the cycle of pork consumption is oppo- 
site to that of the composite of pork 
prices; as one rises, the other falls. 

“Pork prices appear to be more di- 
rectly affected by pork consumption 
than by other factors tested. A fair 
degree of relationship exists between 
pork prices and pork production, but 
there is little apparent connection be- 
tween pork prices and the movement in 
and out of storage, total storage, or 
beef prices. Retail pork prices are more 
closely related to hog prices than to hog 
receipts, or to pork production. 

“Assuming that pork consumption, as 
estimated in this analysis, and the com- 
posite retail price of pork represent, 
respectively. demand and market price, 
pork may be classed as a commodity 
with high ‘elasticity of demand.’ A 
1 per cent increase in price is accom- 
panied by a decrease of more than 1 
per cent in quantity demanded at that 
price.” 

The many interesting details developed 
in this study of the relationship of con- 
sumer demand to meat prices will be 
brought out in a detailed report of the 
study, which will appear in an early 


issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER. 
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Building Efficiency into the Meat Plant 


Care in Planning Buildings to Fit 
Processing Operations Will Cut Out 
Much Overhead Expense Later on 


11—Planning the Hog Cooler Capacity 


Smith and Jones are planning 
a new plant. It is rapidly assum- 
ing shape on paper. 

It is going to be right, if many 
years’ experience in meat pack- 
ing, and engineering skill and 
knowledge, can make it so. 

Money will be spent where 
needed to secure plant efficiency 
and quality products. Care is 
being taken not to make initial 
mistakes that will be sources of 
endless overhead and operating 
expenses later on. 

These boys, Tom Smith and 
Dick Jones, have had many con- 
ferences on plant layout, design 
and construction since their last 
one, reported in the November 
23 issue of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. 


One of the more recent of these 
was 24- vs. 48-hour hog chilling. 
The question had to be decided 
before details of building layout 
and design could be worked out. 
It was also important from the 


standpoint of operating and 
overhead costs and_ quality 
product. 


It was decided that hogs should 
go into the coolers one day and 
be cut the next. To take care of 


any unusual conditions a fifty 
per cent factor of safety is pro- 
vided. 


In the following article—the second of 
a series written especially for THB NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER by a well-known 
authority on packinghouse operation—hog 
chilling times are discussed. 


The first article, in the November 23 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVIS- 
IONER, considered the one-gang vs. the 
two-gang method of operating hog kill- 
ing and cutting departments. 


Later articles will deal with other im- 
portant problems of packing house execu- 
tives who are planning new plants, en- 
larging old ones, or studying ways and 
means to reduce costs and better the 
quality of products. . 


24 or 48 Hour Chilling? 


“Tom, I want to talk to you today 
about our new hog coolers.” 

“All right, Dick, go ahead. 
on your mind?” 

“Well, I suppose unless we instruct 
the architect differently, he will de- 
sign our hog coolers to accomodate two 
days’ kill of 2,000 hogs per day, or 4,- 
000 hogs, and I don’t believe it will be 
necessary for us to have so much hog 
cooler space with our maximum volume 
of 2,000 hogs per day.” 

“Why, Dick, I never gave that mat- 
ter a thought. I supposed it was cus- 
tomary to have a cooler capacity suf- 
ficient for chilling hogs 48 hours. Of 
course, I know hogs are chilled in 24 
hours or even less, but I always thought 


What’s 





that was only done ‘in case of an 
emergency.” 
Practice in the Old Days. 

“Tom, when I first started in this 
business 25 or 30 years ago it was cus- 
tomary to chill all hogs 48 hours or 
longer. In fact I was always lead to 
believe that it was absolutely necessary 
because the hams wouldn’t turn out 
good in cure, etc. 

“I guess it was necessary with the 
types of coolers then in use, if the 
hogs were to be thoroughly chilled but 
it was not necessary for the reason that 
many of us thought it was.” 

“As a matter of fact, Dick, don’t 
quite a few up-to-date packers advocate 
the 24-hour chilling as against the 
longer chills?” 

“Yes, they do, Tom, and I have been 
sold on the idea myself for years. But 
this is the first time I have had to con- 
sider it from a building standpoint. 

Experience with 24 Hour Chill. 

“Now we are going to build a new 
plant and it strikes me we can lop off 
some expense by deciding on a policy of 
chilling our hogs 24 hours and con- 
structing our coolers accordingly. If 
we decide to do this we will of course 
have our refrigeration designed to turn 
out our hogs properly chilled in 18 to 
24 hours, and build less coolers.” 

“What has been your experience on 
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the 24-hour chill, Dick? 
were sold on the idea.” 

“My first real experience with 24- 
hour chill was back in 1908, when I was 
located at a plant where they were 
short cooler space and the 24-hour chill 
was resorted to as an emergency meas- 
ure to make possible a larger kill. 

“This proposition was entered into 
with lots of apprehension on the part of 
the old-timers, some predicting al! 
kinds of bad luck in the curing results. 
So every move was closely watched and 
checked carefully. 

“Temperatures were taken regular- 
ly, just like a nurse attending a fever 
patient, and _ recorded religiously. 
Every vat of hams was recorded as 
having been cut from 24-hour chilled 
hogs, and no hogs were cut having a 
higher temperature at the bone of the 
ham than 38 degrees.” 

“Well, Dick, what happened?” 

“Nothing. That is, nothing that the 
old-timers predicted would happen. 
On the contrary the 24-hour hams 
turned out even better than the reg- 
ular run of hams. 

Admitted It Was All Right. 

“At first this 24-hour chill was only 
attempted during the winter months in 
the heavy packing season, but after a 
few seasons it was attempted during 
the heavy June killing season and, as 
before, the astonishing thing was that 
nothing unusual happened. 

“Slowly but surely the old-timers 
about the place began to admit that 24- 
hour chill was no doubt all right to 
practice whenever the press of business 
made it necessary. But I never heard 
any of them advocate replacing the old 
48-hour chill with the new 24-hour chill, 
or that it was in anyway better than 
the old way. 

“But some of us began to wonder 
why it wouldn’t be better to chill hogs 
only 24 hours in preference to 48 hours 
or longer, if the curing results, were 
just as good. In fact, we began to note 
that the results were not just as good, 
but they were really better. So we 
began to check up the other advantages, 
and found them to be quite numerous. 

Quick Chilling Prevented Spoilage. 

“In the years following extensive in- 
vestigations were made to determine 
just what effect or influence the chilling 
of hogs had on the later operation of 
curing. From these investigations de- 
veloped the theory that the fast chilling 
of hogs was the surest preventive of 
spoilage. 

“Is is quite generally accepted and 
understood today that the first 12 hours 
of chilling after killing is the most im- 
portant period in the process of making 
good cured meats. If the chilling 
process is snappy and fast good results 
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Temperature Not Time 
Deciding Factor 


A few years ago 48 hours were 
required to properly chill a hog. 

Better coolers and improved 
methods of refrigeration cut this 
time in half. But some “old tim- 
ers” could not disassociate time and 
temperature. They predicted dire 
consequences to fresh and cured 
cuts hogs were cooled in less 
than 48 hours. Their predictions 
were wrong. 

Today, with new methods, hogs 
can be properly chilled in less than 
24 hours. And the hams from 
these hogs come out of cure just 
as good or better than those from 
hogs that have chilled longer. 

Bone temperature is the impor- 
tant factor. Low temperatures de- 
lay spoilage, and it makes no dif- 


ference from this standpoint 
whether they are obtained in 8 or 
48 hours. 


Twenty-four hour chilling is not 
new. It means that the hogs go 
into the cooler one day and are cut 
the next. In reality, the hogs may 
be chilled to the proper cutting 
temperature in 18 hours or less. 
Twenty-four hour chilling is prac- 
ticed in many plants because it fits 
in logically with plant operations. 




















will follow, other conditions being 
equal. 

“Whereas, if the hogs are placed in 
coolers that are slow due to lack of 
circulation and proper design of refrig- 
eration equipment, and high tempera- 
tures at the center of the hams main- 
tained for a sufficient length of time to 
foster the growth of spoilage bacteria, 
then bad luck in the subsequent curing 
operations is a natural result.” 

“Yes, Dick, I guess that is a pretty 
well accepted fact, and the old theory 
that hogs had to be held on an open 
air hanging rail for several hours be- 
fore being placed in the cooler has 
been exploded. I can remember hear- 
ing the old experts arguing about 
freezing the animal heat in the carcass 
if they were chilled too fast. 

Exploded Idea on Animal Heat. 


“Not being in the operating end my- 
self, I didn’t pay much attention to 
these arguments, but I do remember 
how it always puzzled me. I couldn’t 
quite get the idea through my head as 
to how it could be possible to freeze 
heat in anything. Strikes me that the 
colder the outside of a carcass the 
quicker the inside will become cold.” 

“You are on the right track Tom. 
With modern coolers we can attain per- 
fectly satisfactory temperatures for 
cutting, curing and shipping fresh pork 
in 18 hours (temperatures ranging 
from 33 to 40 degrees), and do it day 
in and day out without any undue 
strain on equipment or workers. 

“I guess these results in tempera- 
ture ought to settle the old argument 
about freezing in the animal heat.’ 

“Well I should think so Dick.” 

“Yes, and the entire proposition— 
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the confusing arguments pro and con 
for many years back—resolves itself in- 
to a clear and simple matter to me. We 
all know very well that animal matter 
starts to deteriorate immediately after 
death, due to certain bacteria present 
in all animal matter, and these bacteria 
thrive best at temperatures around 
blood heat. 

Chilling vs. Freezing and Curing. 

“Now, in our business we have two 
means available to preserve animal tis- 
sue (meat). One is refrigeration and 
the other is curing. Chilling the meat 
to a temperature slightly above freez- 
ing is only temporary preservation, 
whereas freezing and curing are more 
permanent forms of preservation. 

“Therefore the faster we can get our 
meats into a state of preservation the 
better it should be. Don’t give the 
spoilage bugs a chance to get going. 

“Temperatures ranging from 33 to 
40 degrees will only delay spoilage for 
a few days. Uusually spoilage will be- 
gin to show up at these temperatures 
in 8 to 10 days. Knowing this, if we 
are smart we will do everything pos- 
sible to reduce the elapsed time from 
slaughter to consumer. 

“So, if we admit that fast chilling is 
best for the preservation of our meats 
and the curing results, then all hogs 
should be thoroughly and _ quickly 
chilled, within the first 24 hours after 
killing. 

Cut Hogs as Soon as Ready. 

“Then our hogs will always be ready 
to cut the next day after killing and I 
think they ought to be cut when ready. 
Why hold them another day? The 24- 
hour chill and cut should become our 
regular policy, and holding any longer 
than this should be considered the 
emergency. 

“IT have no objections to holding a 
few hogs until the second or even the 
third day if necessity arises, as far as 
the curing results are concerned. But 
what about our fresh pork shipments, 
one to two. days older than necessary 
when they reach the customer? 

“Every day we can lop off the elapsed 
time from slaughter to shipment means 
that the pork will stand up just that 
much longer in the dealer’s cooler and 
give better satisfaction, of course. 

“I can see your point right along, 
Dick, and quite heartily agree with 
you. But how about costs and shrinks, 
etc.?” 

How About Costs and Shrinks. 

“Tom, I have been over all this many 
times and I can’t find a thing against 
the 24-hour chill. In fact, everything 
is in favor of it. 

“Start figuring on a new plant, for 
instance, like we are. It means less 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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Meat Packing Education Offered in Full 
Time Study Courses 


Announcement of residence (full 
time) courses in the Institute of Meat 
Packing at the University of Chicago 
for the school year of 1930-31 has just 
been made. 

“The meat packing industry offers 
many attractive opportunities to the 
man planning a business career,” ac- 
cording to the special bulletin issued by 
the University of Chicago, announcing 
the courses of study. The wide range 
of activities carried on by the industry 
provides openings for men of varying 
interests and capabilities, while its size 
and essential character give assurance 
of stability, states the bulletin, and 
continues: 

To provide training for men who plan 
to enter the packing business, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, with the cooperation 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, offers the following: 

Two Plans Are Available. 

1. A course of study, leading to a 
bachelor’s degree, including general 
education in business with specialized 
work in the meat packing field. This 
may be taken as a four-year college 
course, or as a two-year course follow- 
ing two years of preliminary study in 
a junior college or elsewhere. 

2. Specialized study in the meat 
packing field for advanced undergradu- 
ate and graduate students, involving 
three or more quarters of work, de- 
pending on the student’s educational 
background and the degree sought. 

The general courses in commerce 
offered as a part of this program cover 
the fundamentals of economics, produc- 
tion, marketing, finance, accounting, 
statistics, business law, etc. 

The specialized courses in meat pack- 
ing (requiring about half the student’s 
time for one year) cover packinghouse 
plant operations, merchandising of 
meat products, economies of the live- 
stock and meat induStry, science, per- 
sonnel management, and accounting. 
Classroom instruction is supplemented 
by field trips and other direct contact 
with the industry. 

Can Find Many Openings. 

“Many types of work are open to 
men entering the packing industry,” 
says the bulletin. “These include the 
basic activities of livestock buying, 
plant operations, and merchandising, 
and also the more specialized work of 
accounting, finance, commercial re- 
search, etc. 

“While no guaranty of employment 
is made to students completing the 
Institute of Meat Packing course, 


member companies of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers have employed 
and expect to employ men who make a 
satisfactory record in the training 
work. Most companies attempt to 
place these men in positions in the field 
of their special interest. Adequate 
starting salaries are offered and pro- 
motions are made in line with the 
ability and performance of the indi- 
vidual employed. 

“The industry has been particularly 
anxious to attract men whose personal 
qualities, background, temperament, 
and capability are such as to make 
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likely their quick progress and ultimate 
success in the business. For the en- 
couragement of students of the right 
type a number of scholarships have 
been established, some covering tuition 
in the University and others providing 
a moderate allowance in addition. 

“Candidates for such scholarships 
should be individuals of outstanding 
character and personality, with a defi- 
nite desire to enter the packing industry 
and remain in it, and with a satisfac- 
tory scholastic record.” 

Full particulars concerning courses, 
degrees, scholarship offerings and other 
features of the training work will be 
furnished gladly to anyone interested. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Director, Institute of Meat Packing, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 





Meat Packer’s Trade Practice Code Mill 
Goes On Grinding Out Cases 


Machinery provided for carrying out 
the code of trade practices adopted by 
the meat packing industry at its con- 
vention in Chicago last fall continues 
to function. 

The first complaint, as reported sev- 
eral weeks ago in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, related to violation of one 
of the rules regarding livestock buying. 
It was the giving of a discount with 
the effect of reducing competition. 

The alleged offender, notified by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
has now replied as follows: 

“In answer we wish to say that we 
do not interpret the circumstances of 
this case to be a violation of the code. 
However, if the interpretation of the 
various groups set up by the plan for 
aiding observance of the code rule is 
that there is a violation of the code, we 
will discontinue the practice.” 

This complaint and the answer have 
now been referred to the divisional 
committee in the territory from which 
the complaint comes, and this commit- 
tee will give a ruling. 

Interpreting Secret Rebate. 

Another case brought to the atten- 
tion of the Institute was where a 








Volume or Profit? 


Here is one from the Montreal 
Star which many packers might 
paste in their hats: 

“Yassuh,” said old Link, “busi- 
ness very good. 

“Done bought a pig fo’ ten dol- 
lars, traded pig fo’ a_ barrer, 
barrer fo’ a calf, calf fo’ a 
bicycle, and sol’ de bicycle fo’ 
ten dollars!” 

“But yo’ don’ 
Link!” 

“Sho ‘nough, but look at de 
business ah been doin’!’”’ 


make nothin’, 




















packer proposed to sell a chain of 250 
stores, which appeared to be what is 
called a voluntary chain, with a central 
organization which allotted buying to 
jobbers in different sections. One of 
these jobbers asked the packer to give 
him a reduced price, but to bill the indi- 
vidual stores (through him) at the list 
price. Apparently it was the intention 
of the jobber to retain this extra margin 
for himself. 

The case was submitted to the 
regional committee in the territory 
involved, and the committee ruled 
unanimously that the case was a viola- 
tion of rules A and B of the code. 

Se 
BAR EXTRA YARDAGE CHARGE. 

In a decision handed down this week 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
rules as unfair another yardage charge 
which many yards have compelled pack- 
ers to pay. 

In the case of Allied Packers at 
Buffalo livestock consigned to the 
packer was placed in a detention pen 
by the railroad, and later when packers 
had to drive the animals from this pen 
to the runway leading to their plant the 
stockyards company charged them 
yardage for the use of the alleys lead- 
ing thereto. The commission rules that 
the livestock must be delivered to the 
packer at a point adjacent to its plant 
runway without imposing such yardage 
charges. 

This rule will apply at many stock 
yards throughout the country where 
similar conditions prevail. In the 
Allied case the complainants were 
awarded a refund of the charges previ- 
ously imposed. 


Watch the “Wanted” page for op- 
portunities. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 


United States Leather reports a net 
loss of $3,709,149 for 1929, after all 
charges, compared with a net income 
of $3,161,834 in 1928. 


Payment of the: regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.00 on the common shares 
of the Cudahy Packing Co. will be made 
April 15 to stockholders of record 
April 4. 

The net income after all charges of 
the Procter & Gamble Co. for the first 
half of the fiscal year which ends June 
30, 1930, amounted to $11,639,820. This 
compares with $9,574,497 for the sim- 
ilar period of the previous year, the 
six months ending June 30, 1929. 


Directors of Stahl-Meyer, Inc. de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 30c a share on common, payable 
April 1 to stockholders of record March 
26, and $1.50 a share on preferred pay- 
able at the same time to stock of rec- 
ord March 20. 


The Cream of Wheat Company earned 
the equivalent of $3.13 a share on 600,- 
000 no par shares of stock outstanding. 
Earnings for the year ended December 
31, 1929, amounted to $1,882,122 after 
charges and federal taxes. This com- 
pares with $1,702,325 in the previous 
year. 

Barnet Leather Co. Inc. reports a 
net loss of $1,133,763 for the year 
ended December 31, 1929. This com- 
pares with a net loss a year ago of 
$392,759 and two years ago of $322,468. 
The loss in the year just ended is ac- 
counted for in part by a large reduc- 
tion in inventories and the severe de- 
crease in the market value of raw ma- 
terial. 


A consolidated net income of $688,- 
882 is reported by Wesson Oil and 
Snowdrift Co. for the quarter ended 
February 28. This is after depreciation 
and federal taxes and is equal after 
preferred dividends to 48c a share on 
the 60,000 shares of common stock. 
This compares with earnings of $543,- 
992 in the same quarter of 1928. For 
the six months ended February 28, the 
consolidated net income is $1,447,059, 
equal after preferred dividends to $1.08 
on common. 

Net sales of the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co. for 1929 totaled $100,565,166. 
Net profits were $8,910,631 after re- 
serves, depreciation and taxes. Earn- 
ings are equal to $62.24 on preferred 
stock and $4.03 on common. The bal- 
ance sheet as of December 31 shows 
that the ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities increased during the 
year from 4.63 to 1 to 5.06 to 1. Sur- 
plus at the close of 1929 stood at $15,- 
735,513 as against $11,250,189 at the 
end of the previous year. 

North American Car Corporation’s 
net income for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31 was approximately $765,000, 
after all charges including federal taxes. 
This is equal after preferred dividends 
to $5.44 a share on the average num- 
ber of common shares outstanding dur- 
ing the year. Commenting on the year’s 
earnings, President E. R. Brigham said 
that “possibly the most potentially 
profitable development in the com- 
pany’s year was the successful trial 
period of the automatic refrigerator 
car, which has been in the course of 
preparation for over three years.” If 
the efforts of the company are success- 
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ful in working out the control of the 
car,” Mr. Brigham said, “this machine 
may cause widespread changes in the 
present railroad method of handling 
perishable commodities.” 


- —-feo——- 
MOSSER LEATHER DEFICIT. 


Hide inventory losses occasioned by 
the constantly falling prices which pre- 
vailed during 1929, are cited as the 
chief factor in the deficit of $778,428.90, 
reported by the J. K. Mosser Leather 
Corporation for the year ended Decem- 
ber 28, 1929. 


The year’s results, before deprecia- 
tion and interest, were represented by 
a deficit of $2,917.57. To this was 
added $361,854.30 for depreciation, and 
$413,657.03 for interest. The total de- 
ficit deducted from the surplus on hand, 
resulted in a surplus on December 28, 
1929, of $4,113,077.94. 


Commenting on the year’s business, 
President Henry W. Boyd said: “In 
terms of tonnage handled, the com- 
pany’s business showed a slight in- 
crease over the previous year, but the 
dollar value was less. Hide and leather 
prices are below pre-war levels and our 
faith in the future is such that we 
have been ready buyers of low-priced 
hides. We believe our current year’s 
business is on a firm foundation.” 


Officers of the company are Frank 
G. Allen, chairman board of directors; 
Henry W. Boyd, president; Marcus C. 
Weimar and Michael P. Brennan, vice- 
presidents; Charles B. Eldridge, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Margaret H. Bell, 
assistant treasurer and Henry D. 
Niblock, assistant secretary. 


———d—__ 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on Mar. 
26, 1930, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
Mar. 19, or nearest previous date: 





Sales. High. Low. Close. 
Week ended Mar. Mar. 
Mar 26. Mar. 26.— 26. H 
Amal. Leather... 100 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Amer. Strs..... 1,000 48% 48 484% 49%, 
Armour A..... 58,500 8% 6% 7% 55q 
SS Sarre 4,200 4% 4 4 3 
Do. Pfd...... 2,500 60% 59% 60% 584 
Do. Del. Pfd. 1,000 75% 754% 75% 74% 
Barnett Leather 800 4% + 4% 3y, 
Beechnut Pack. 500 631% 681% 68% 62% 
Chick C. Oil... 400 25% 25% 25% 25% 
Childs Co....... 8,000 65 62% 621%, 64 
Cudahy Pack... 3,900 47% 46% 47% 46 
First Nat. Strs.20,600 575 56% 56% 58 
Gen. Foods.....51,100 48% 475% 48 51 
Gobel ©Co....... 10,400 17% 16% 16% 17 
Gt. A.&P.istPfd. 440 18 118 118 117% 
Do. new .... 1,360 236 236 236 226 
Hormel, G. A.. 500 27% 27 7 28h 
Hygrade Food.. 2,600 125% 12% 12% 10% 
Kroger G. & B.20,500 39% 385% 385% 3914 
Libby McNeill. .10,235 19% 19% 1956 19% 
MacMarr Strs.. 2.600 21 20% 21° 20° 
M. & H. Pfd.. 400-40 39% 40 38% 
Morrell & Co... 1,700 67 67 67 


1 69 

Nat.Fd. Prod. B 100 8% 8% 38% 3% 
Nat. Leather... 1,000 1% 1% 1% 1% 
ae ee 2,300 32% 32% #«32 338% 


Proc, & Gamb.. 4,600 68 67% 67 68 
Safeway Strs ..19,400 98% 96% 981% 100% 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 1,420 95 94% 95. 95 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 730 109% 109 109% 109 


Strauss-R. Strs. 1.600 16 16% 16} 173 

Swift & Co... 5350 3IMt BIie Beat Rit 

Do. Intl. ...10,350 32% 32% 32 33% 

Trunz Pork..... 800 24% 24% 24% 24% 

U. S. Cold Stor. 200 39 39 39 39 

U. S. Leather... 2,800 11% 9 10% 9% 
” 


Do, A........ 2,900 20% 19% 20% 18 

Do. Pr. Pfd.. 200 82 82 82 77% 
Wesson Oil ....14,900 29% 28% 295% 25 

i 1,700 59 58 59 56 
Wilson & Co... 9,500 6% 5 6% 4% 

Re. A........ 8 we 10% 12 

Do. Pfd...... 2,400 51% 50% 50% 451% 
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CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


J. Spencer Weeds, president of the 
Grand Union Tea Co. points out that 
his company has effected a material 
change in the grocery business “by 
opening a considerable number of mar- 
kets and closing a considerable number 
of small grocery stores because of our 
belief that there is a distinct trend to- 
wards the larger food market, which in 
addition to groceries handles a full line 
of fresh meats, fresh fish, bakery goods 
and fresh fruits and vegetables.” 


The Safeway Company is reported to 
be opening new stores rapidly in Cal 
gary, Canada, six stores having been 
opened in Saskatoon in addition to five 
stores purchased. 

In Vancouver, the London Grocery 
& Provision Stores, Ltd., is increasing 
its chain of food markets. Already six 
units have been opened. 

The Quebec Branch of the Canadian 
Manufacturers Association has decided 
to appoint a committee to ascertain 
whether or not tariff changes are re- 
quired to protect Canadian concerns. 
It is thought by members of this or- 
ganization that chain organizations 
with headquarters in the United States 
and branches in Canada buy large quan- 
tities of merchandise at low prices, 
some of which finds its way into the 
Dominion. 


Consolidated net income of MacMarr 


Stores for the year ended December 31, 
1929, was $2,173,523, after taxes and 
depreciation. This is equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to $2.11 a share on the 
772,554 shares of common stock, against 
$2,047,060 for its predecessor companies 
in 1928. 

Safeway Stores, Inc. and subsidiaries 
report for 1929 a net income of $6,147,- 
318, after depreciation, taxes and 
charges, equal after preferred dividends 
to $9.02 a share earned on 619,423 av- 
erage number of shares of common 
stock outstanding during the year, 
compared with $3,505,098 or $8.12 a 
share earned on 371,200 average num- 
ber of shares outstanding in 1928. 
Shares in 1929, totaled $213,496,254 
against $103,303,598 in 1928, the num- 
ber of stores increasing from 2,020 to 
2,660 during the year. 


oo 
STANDARD BRANDS EARNINGS. 


Consolidated net income of Standard 
Brands, Inc. and subsidiaries for the 
year ended December 31, 1929 amounted 
to $18,344,391, after all charges includ- 
ing minority interests and taxes. This 
net income is equal after preferred 
dividends to $1.37 a share on _ the 
12,630,107 common shares outstanding 
at the end of the year. 

For the four months from the forma- 
tion of Standard Brands to December 
31, 1929, the net income applicable to 
the parent company, including the op- 
erations of the German and South Afri- 
can subsidiaries of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company for the two months 
ended October 31, 1929, amounted to 
$5,258,252, before profit and loss items. 

The consolidated balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1929, shows current as- 
sets of $54,497,728 and current liabili- 
ties of $5,038,002, a ratio of more than 
10 to 1. 

he 


Watch the “Wanted” page for bar- 
gains. 
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Is Your Paper Late? 


Tue Nationa Provisiongr is put on 
mail trains in Chicago every Saturday 
before 11 a. m. It should reach you 
promptly. 

If there is any delay, please save the 
wrapper, mark on it the hour of delivery 
to you by the carrier, and send tt to THE 
NatronaL Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. oe 

This will aid us in obtaining proper 
service for you from the Post Office. 




















Both Ends Need Watching 


Production problems in the meat 
The 


packer who makes the effort and has 





plant are not so hard to solve. 


the proper equipment can produce high- 
quality meats efficiently. 

But what is gained in the plant is 
often lost in merchandising and distri- 
bution. The situation is not peculiar to 
the meat industry. Greater efficiency 
in merchandising and distribution is a 
problem that faces most if not all in- 
dustries. 

The reason is not that facilities for 
better merchandising and distribution 
are not available, but that manufactur- 
ers have been so busy trying to increase 
volume and lower production costs that 
they have not had time to study distri- 


bution efficiency. It will take at least 
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five years of intensive work, one author- 
ity estimates, to put general: merchan- 
dising and distributing efficiency on an 
equal plane with the manufacturing 
efficiency of today. 

In the meat industry efforts to better 
plant methods and processes will con- 
tinue—and progress will be made. But 
more and more packers will find it 
profitable to seek worth-while savings 
in their operations between the plant 
and the consumer. 

And in this connection it should be 
borne in mind that as good merchan- 
dising rests on good products efficiently 
produced, so does plant efficiency rest 
on good merchandising, which produces 
greater volume, which in turn makes 
it possible for the packer to obtain 
better plant efficiency. 

There has been, perhaps, to little co- 
operation and coordination between 
meat plant production, sales and trans- 
portation departments. Neither has 
realized to the full extent its dependence 
on and value to the other. And all, it 
seems, have not had a clear picture of 
the consumer’s place in the scheme of 
things. 

Better 
ing and transportation efficiencies will 


manufacturing, merchandis- 
place meat products in a better competi- 
tive position with other foods, and a 
greater per capita meat consumption 
may result. 

-- fe = 
Consumption and Prices 
Frozen wrapped and packaged con- 

sumer fresh cuts it is believed should 
increase meat consumption. Wrapping 
and packaging have increased consump- 
tion of other foods, and authorities see 
no reason to believe the results will be 
any different with meats. 

But some packers are inclined to be 
skeptical. ‘They point out that meat, 
more than any other food, is bought 
on price. 
good quality, but they are inclined to 
shop around for it and to patronize 
those stores which appear to offer the 
best bargains. 

But is this not also true of other 
foods? This is evident in the growth 
of the chain stores, where the princi- 
pal appeal has been price. And chain 
stores are large distributors of pack- 
aged foods. 

Whether or not wrapping and pack- 


Consumers, they say, want 
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aging have increased prices to the con- 
sumer, the consumption of packaged 
foods is growing. No food manufac- 
turer today considers bulk methods of 
marketing his products. 

The average housewife does not con- 
cern herself about the higher price of a 
package of oatmeal. She is willing to 
pay a few cents more, if necessary, for 
the better quality she receives and the 
convenience and cleanliness of the pack- 
Packaged foodstuffs would not 
have achieved their popularity if house- 


age. 


wives did not prefer them. 

And there is no evidence at this time 
to show that wrapping and packaging 
will increase meat prices and exert any 
influence whatsoever to reduce meat 
consumption. 

Whether meats are cut and packaged 
in the meat plant or the retail store, 
the purchaser must pay for the serv- 
ice. This service can be performed 
cheaper on a large scale basis, as in the 
packing plant. This is but one saving. 
Better utilization can be made of the 
carcasses by more skillful cutting and 
waste can be processed to better ad- 
vantage. 

Cut and packaged meats will also en- 
able the retailer to buy more efficiently 
and to operate his business more eco- 
nomically. These savings will be worth 
while and should eventually find their 
way to the consumer. 

—— —f—-.- 
Price Trends Are Lower 

The index number of retail prices of 
the principal pork products has been 
declining since last August. The Feb- 
ruary index shows that ham has de- 
clined from 211.2 in August to 200.7 in 
February. Pork chops have dropped 
from 192.4 to 167.6; bacon from 165.6 
to 157.8; and lard from 117.1 to 108.2. 
These index numbers of retail prices are 
based on 1913 as 100. 

In February, 1930, the average price 
of hogs at Chicago was $10.65. In Feb- 
ruary, 1913, this average price was 
$8.15. 

Considering increase in labor costs 
over those of 1913, higher valuations on 
all property, and in general the cost of 
doing business at every step of the way, 
indications points to the fact that the 
return on the February, 1930, pork busi- 
ness was hardly comparable to that in 
February, 1913. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Making Jewish Salami 

There is a good deal of variation in 
the manufacture of “kosher style” or 
Jewish salami, different producers 
varying their formula and method of 
handling to suit their trade and their 
operating conditions. One sausage- 
maker writes regarding this product as 
follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 
formula for the 
or Jewish salami. 


Please give me the latest 
manufacture of “‘kosher style” 
want the 


best information we can get on its manufacture. 


We want to make this product and 


Two formulas and directions for han- 
dling are given here. There is some 
variation in the quantity of fat used in 
these formulas and in the seasoning, as 
well as in method of handling. 

Kosher Style Salami. 
A “kosher style” 
made as follows: 
80 lbs. beef trimmings 
20 lbs. brisket fat. 
For each 100 lbs. of meat use 
3% Ibs. salt 
2 oz. saltpeter 
8 oz. sugar 
5 oz. whole black pepper 
4 


salami may be 


oz. ground white pepper 
3 oz. garlic 

Grind the beef trimmings through the 
3/16 plate of hasher then put on rock- 
ing block and rock for 5 minutes. Add 
brisket fat and seasoning and rock beef 
trimmings and fat together for 15 
minutes. 

Spread in cooler on boards for 2 days 
at a temperature of 38 degs. Stuff in 
beef weasands and hang in dry room 
at a temperature of 60 to 65 degs. for 
24 hours. 

Smoke for 36 hours at a temperature 
of 80 to 90 degs. After smoking dip 
for 3 minutes in hot water at a tem- 
perature of 175 degs. Hang in dry 
room. 

This product can be shipped as extra 
fresh in 3 days, as medium dry in 20 
days and as dry in 40 days. 

Jewish Salami. 

The meats used in Jewish salami 
must be from kosher cattle, and are as 
follows: 

75 lbs. boneless beef chucks 
25 lbs. boneless brisket fat 

For each 100 lbs. of meat use the 
following curing materials and season- 
ing: 

3% lbs. salt 
3 oz. saltpeter 
2 oz. garlic flour 
5 oz. ground white pepper 
2 oz. broken white pepper 
6 oz. ground coriander, not too 
fine 
6 oz. sugar. 
Grind the beef through the 4% in. 


plate and the brisket fat through the 
3/16 in. plate. 

Dissolve the salt, saltpeter and sea- 
soning in % gal. of ice water. Mix 
well and pour over the ground meats. 
Then mix all together for 3 minutes. 

Spread the mixture 8 in. thick on 
cooler shelves at 38 to 40 degs. F. for 
48 hours. At the end of that time put 
the meat in the silent cutter and let 
it revolve seven or eight times. 

Then stuff in beef weasands cut 20 
in. long. Stuff good and tight so there 
will be no air in the sausage. 

Hang on trucks in the dry room for 
24 hours, at 50 to 55 degs. Then hang 
in the smokehouse for about 12 hours. 
During the first eight hours let the 
temperature be 120 degs. and the last 
four hours let it rise to 155 degs. 

Then hang in the dry room at 50 to 
55 degs., but not with too much draft 
as the product will shrivel. If for any 
reason it should shrivel dip it in boiling 








Smoked Meat Tests 


Do you know what your 
smoked meats cost you, 
wrapped and packed and 
ready to ship? 

Have you an _ accurate 
method of figuring your 
cost, all the way from the 
loose cured meats to the fin- 
ished product? Do you fig- 
ure in everything, including 
shrinkage, labor, operating 
costs, supplies, etc.? 

In figuring smoked cost 
from cured do you divide 
price by yield, or multiply 
by shrink? One way is 
wrong and will cost you 
money. 

The article which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
on “Short Form Smoked 
Meat Tests” has been re- 
printed and may be had by 
subscribers by sending in 
the attached coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp. 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me reprint on “Short 


Form Smoked Meat Tests.” I ama 
subscriber to HE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 

DD 6hbG4 5500 bNEAC6NSs cs Seo 0K CCS 
DE © cece ssh bets base es ssnkeaese 
EEE. 56 660 ccseesesens se sesnedseoes 

















Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 





water for 2 seconds and hang back in 
the dry room. 
This sausage can be used in 10 to 15 
days. 
—_—_@—— 


Repairing Leaky Floor 


A packer in the East is having trou- 
ble with leaks in his tile and concrete 
floor and wants to know how to repair 
them. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

The floor in our packing plant is constructed 
as follows: One layer of tile on 2 in. of rein- 
forced concrete, The floor has been leaking for 
some time over the steel girders which support 
it, causing the girders to rust badly. What is 
the trouble and how can it be repaired? 

From the information given it is dif- 
ficult to judge where the trouble lies. 
The best that can be done is to offer 
some general suggestions. 

The first thing to do, it would seem, 
is to tear up the tile on a line with the 
girders and examine the condition of 
the concrete floor in this area. If the 
concrete is cracked, as seems possible, 
the cracks should be repaired and 
waterproofed. 

It is obvious that water is seeping 
through the tiles and draining to the 
points of leakage. This leads to the 
suspicion that the installation of the 
tile floor may be faulty. There may be 
space between the individual tiles and 
between the tile and the concrete. 

If this is the case and the tiles are 
unglazed, any repairs probably would 
be only temporary. Trouble of a like 
nature would probably develop again 
sooner or later. 

It seems probable that money and 
time might be saved if the tile floor 
in its entirety were taken up, the con- 
crete underneath repaired and water- 
proofed and the tile relaid properly. 
Care should be taken to make joints 
tight, particularly at the junction of 
the floor with the walls. 

—_ —de——- 


Sugar for Curing 


What kind of sugar is best for use 
in both dry cure and pickle cure? A 
packer writes regarding this as fol- 
lows: 
Editor The 

Please tell us what kind of sugar, granulated 
or Godchaux'’s special brown, is the best to use 


for both dry cure and pickle cure for hams and 
bacon? 


National Provisioner: 


Godchaux’s special sugar is designed 
for use in pickle cure. The manu- 
facturers of this special sugar do not 
recommend it for dry curing. For the 
latter purpose granulated sugar is pref- 
erable. 
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How Do Hogs Yield? 


What percentage of the hog is ham, 
shoulder, belly and loin, also lard? A 
small packer inquires regarding this as 
follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please tell us what percentage of the hog the 
hams, bellies, loins and shoulders are. Also lard. 
We mean the product before it is trimmed. 

The percentage of these cuts varies 
with the size and finish of the hog, also 
to some extent with the conformation 
of the hog. Some hogs are much heav- 
ier in the ham than others, and some 
carry a larger percentage of shoulder. 
Some are short and chuffy, while others 
are long and deep, giving a higher per- 
centage of belly and loin. 

The portion of ham usually varies 
from 19 to 21 per cent of the dressed 
weight of the hog; shoulders 15 to 17 
per cent; green untrimmed bellies 17 
to 23 per cent; and loins 13 to 15 per 


cent. 
The average yield of lard varies 
widely. In the lighter weight hogs it 


ranges from 30 to 40 lbs. per hog, but 
considerably more in the _ heavier 
weights. 

If this inquirer has some special 
weight of hog that he usually handles, 
it is suggested that he run a series of 
tests on representative carcasses, then 
take the average of these tests for his 
guide. 

In making such tests the carcasses 
should be weighed when they come out 
of the cooler into the pork cutting 
room, then each of the cuts weighed, 
also all material that goes to the lard 
tank. The yield of lard on that material 
should be taken also. 

Qe - 


LONG OR SHORT HOG CHILL? 

(Continued from page 22.) 

space for the same volume, which 

means less building costs. It means 

surer curing results. It means fresh- 
er pork to our customer. 

“This will help out immensely on the 
long hauls. 

“It actually means 
from % to 1 per cent less. 

“It means smaller amount of capital 
tied up in hogs and a quicker turnover. 
It even means less cost on the refrig- 
eration, although chief Williams didn’t 
think so at first, but he seems to be 
convinced now. 


less shrinkage, 


Saving Coal and Losing Pork. 

“Of course it runs up his cost some- 
what to maintain lower brine tempera- 
tures and pump more brine, but look 
at the results—2000 hogs, ready in one 
half the time, and done right besides. 
Whereas, if he loafed along with high- 
er brine and less of it pumped, he 
might think he was saving a little coal, 
but he wouldn’t be doing that pork any 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


good, and that is what we are selling— 
good meat products, not coal. 

“As a matter of fact, if we are sold 
on the idea that fast chilling is best, 
the difference in cost of refrigeration, 
if any, does not enter into the propo- 
sition at all. I would not listen to 
any argument or plan to save on fuel 
if it entailed slower chilling of our 
hogs. 

“Fast chilling is good for the 
product and slow chilling is bad for, it 
in my estimation. So that is that.” 

“All right, Dick,-,how much cooler 
capacity are you planning on?” 

Economy in Cooler Capacity. 

“Well, Tom, I thought we better plan 
on hanging space for 3000 average 
weight hogs. We can’t cut down to a 
bare limit of our 2000 hog capacity, 
but we won’t need two-day hanging 
capacity for 4000 hogs. 

“We should have an empty cooler for 
the killing gang to start on, without 
interfering with our cutting schedule. 
And then, too, we will have occasions 
when it might be necessary to hold over 
a few hogs, but I hope not often. 

“Instead of eight coolers of 500 hog 
capacity each, I think six will be suf- 
ficient for our new plant.” 

“Fine, Dick. Tell that architect to 
plan on 6 coolers, total capacity 2000 
hogs. Now, how about the type of 
coolers. Have you figured on that?” 

“Yes, Dick, but I can’t talk to you 
about that now. Gotta get back into 
the plant. See you later on that sub- 
ject.” 

Do you use this page to get your 
questions answered? 








Buying and Testing 
Sausage Casings 


Do you know how to buy 
casings? 

How many pounds of sau- 
sage meat do you lose a week 
through defective casings? 

And when they arrive, do 
you know how to test them? 


Full directions and practical 
hints on buying and testing 
sheep, hog and beef casings may 
be obtained by filling out and 
sending in the following coupon: 





The National Provision 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, ml. 

Please send me reprint | on as and 
Testing Sausage Casings. I a sub- 
acriber 
SIONER. 


to THE NATIONAL ™ pPROVI- | 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 




















SAVING OIL DROPS. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 

A large manufacturer in the East 
has been using the same steam engine 
for the past fifteen years. It is used 
for driving a generator which fur- 
nishes light to the plant. It has a 12- 
in. bore by 24-in. stroke, and operates 
on a steam pressure of 150 to 160 lbs. 
The engine is equipped with a high- 
grade force feed lubricator of one 
quart capacity. 

The important thing to the man who 
is interested in economy is that for 15 
years this company used 12 drops of 
cylinder oil per minute to oil the en- 
gine. Finally, after an investigation 
into other oils which cost considerably 
more per gallon, they found that they 
could cut down to one drop per minute. 
This they have done. What is more, 
the cylinders show better lubrication. 

This once more affirms the oft-re- 
peated declaration that “ultimate cost 
is more important than first cost.” Of 
course, this more expensive oil does 
not cost 12 times as much as the cheap 
oil, but it gives 12 times as much 
service per gallon. 

a es 
FIND NATURAL CO, WELLS. 

Carbon dioxide wells have been dis- 
covered in Colorado and Utah by pros- 
pectors for oil and gas, according to a 
recent announcement by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The department’s 
statement points out that “‘dry ice’ 
from carbon dioxide wells, having a re- 
frigerating efficiency twice that of 
water ice, may become a commercial 
product of the public domain.” This 
statement was issued in connection with 
an inquiry made by the representative 
of prospectors for oil and gas who had 
found wells of carbon dioxide, as to the 
protection they would be afforded by 
the department in this discovery. 

Secretary of the Interior Wilbur 
ruled that the prospectors would be en- 
titled to department protection and at- 
tached a government royalty of 2c per 
1,000 cubic feet of gas while the product 
is emerging from its experimental 
stage, or during the first two years of 
actual operation, the price then to be 
subject to adjustment on its market val- 
uation. 

The wells in question are in what is 
known as the carbonera structure in 
western Colorado and the Farnham 
dome in eastern Utah. 

a 
DU PONT ADDS ANOTHER UNIT. 

Acquisition of the important chem- 
ical manufacturing concern, the Roes- 
sler & Hasslacher Chemical Company 
of New York, by E. I. Du Pont De 
Nemours & Co. has been announced. 
Stockholders of the former company 
will vote on the proposed transaction 
at a special meeting to be held in April. 
The company. will continue to operate 
under its present name. Its plants are 
at Perth Amboy, N. J., and Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 
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These Two Sausages Look Alike! 


The Difference is in the Seasoning 





Yes! These two sausages do look alike but one con- 
tains VERITY DRY SPICING, the most original “ 


and economical seasoning ever developed. = 
be 
DRY SPICING is a pure, finely ground white pep- ar 
per combined with the unadulterated and entire . 
flavoring properties of other good spices, scien- of 
tifically mixed by our exclusive process in a modern bi 
plant under the most exacting supervision. The a 
result is a rich, tasty sausage, with plenty of real 
pepper, that has a fresh, appetizing appearance— R 
always the same—immediately creating the con- : 
sumer’s desire, and automatically increasing YOUR a 
sales. E 





Here’s Why You Should Use | : 
VERITY Dry Spicing 3 


(PAT. APPLIED FOR) 


Uniformity—always the same pure product to present to ' 
your customer—a sale in itself! 


When you use VERITY Dry Spicing your sausage meat 
has a fresh, appetizing appearance, and attracts the con- 
sumer’s eye. 





Se ee 


Economical—the cost is much less than that of the good 
spices you now use, and the results are more satisfactory. 


LABORATORY 
TESTED 


DRY SPICING is tested con- 
tinually in our own laboratories 
to give you a pure, uniform, un- 
adulterated product, and our 
many other specialties for meat 
are handled in the same, con- 
sistent manner. Write today for 
complete information! Our lab- 
oratories and plant are at your 
service to solve your seasoning 


Dry Spicing comes to you as spices have always been 
delivered—IN DRY FORM perfectly blended for each 
type of meat, packed in cans, drums, and barrels. 


A AR WO KW 


Manufactured in a modern, daylight plant under the 
supervision of men with years of practical experience 
in the sausage business. 


sosiiiens Forget about past troubles! Write us the size of 
Peck am: a your various sausage batches, and we shall gladly 
Pork (Without Salami send you free, enough VERITY Spicings for a 

a Guts the ee thorough test to prove our statements to you. 

Veal Loaf Summer Sausage . 
Spiced H Potted Meats 

— Seo FOOD MATERIALS CORPORATION 
Stinced Ham Heed hese |] -3450 LAKE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Representatives and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Hams for Easter 


Can Be Moved in Good Volume 
With Right Kind of Effort 


Some retailers sell a large num- 
ber of hams for Easter; others do 
not do so well. 


The difference, one salesman 
believes, is that the former make 
an intelligent effort to move these 
meats while the latter do not. 


And, he says further, this lack 
of effort to go after Easter ham 
business is quite often because of 
an uncertainty as to how to pro- 
ceed. 


This puts it up to the salesman. 
Retailers who make no efforts to 
go after Easter ham business 
need to be shown the possibilities 
and how to live up to them. 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Recently, while conversing with a 
couple of old-time meat salesmen, the 
question of ham consumption at Easter 
was brought up. Both of these men 
agreed that Easter ham business these 
days is not what it used to be. One of 
them said that he had reached the point 
where he put in little or no extra effort 
to sell this meat for Easter consump- 
tion. 

I wonder if other meat salesmen 
have had the same experience and if 
my case is exceptional ? 

I have always been able to do a nice 
business on hams for Easter. And now 
that I think over the reason it seems 
it is because I have tried, and prin- 
cipally because I started talking Easter 
hams at least six weeks in advance. 

Whether the Easter ham business is 
as large as it was a few years ago I 
do not know. But I do know that the 
retailers in my territory who suggest 
ham for Easter to their customers, who 
make attractive displays of these 
meats and who make a little extra ef- 
fort to sell them are generally satis- 
fied with the results. 


Begin Three Weeks Ahead. 


If the salesman is observant he will 
no doubt have noticed that a great 
many retailers do not have a highly 
developed merchandising sense. They 
are fairly good salesmen when they are 
face to face with customers, but they 
do not have the initiative and fore- 
sight to plan ways and means of at- 
tracting customers to their stores and 
increasing their business. 

It pays to work on these customers. 
Given suggestions and hints on how to 
proceed they do fairly well, but they do 





need someone behind them with a prod. 

I have one customer who commences 
about three weeks in advance to sell 
hams for Easter. This first effort may 
be nothing more than a sign reading 
“Hams for Easter” displayed in a prom- 
inent place in his store. At first noth- 
ing is said to customers. The idea is 
to have the thought become fixed. A 
few days later the sign is changed to 
read, “Order Your Easter Hams Early.” 

About this time the retailer and his 
clerks begin to talk hams, not with the 
idea of getting orders but to get the 
customer into the belief that a well- 
cured, tasty ham might be a pretty nice 
meat dish to serve the family on Easter 
Sunday. 

Retailer’s Sales Method. 


About a week before Easter efforts 
are started to close sales. The attitude 
is that of course the customer will 
want a ham for Easter. It is suggested 
that she should get her order in as 
soon as possible so that on his trip to 
the wholesale house the retailer can 
pick out a good ham for her. 

The method brings in the business. 
It is one that I have recommended to 
others of my customers. More and 
more of them are using it to boost 
Easter ham sales. Of course, window 
and counter displays are also valuable. 

There is no patent or copyright on 
the method. Any salesman is entitled 
to tell it to his customers. It is espe- 
cially recommended to those salesmen 
who believe there is nothing in this 
Easter ham business. 

Or perhaps some other suggestion 
for retailers to try may be better. The 
point is to tell the retailers how to go 
after this Easter business. But the 
salesman must start early. Waiting 
until a few days before Easter and then 
trying to arouse enthusiasm all at once 
will not get results. 

Yours very truly, 
MEAT SALESMAN. 
—- fe 


Do you use this page to get ideas for 
better business? 


HAS BUSINESS COME BACK? 

During the week ending March 8 the 
car route department of the Morton- 
Gregson Company, Nebraska City, 
Neb., wrote more orders than ever were 
written for a like period in the history 
of the company, reports car route man- 
ager M. W. Stults. And it wasn’t a 
case of “volumitis,’” either, for Mr. 
Stults states that “our profits on these 
orders exceeded any other like period.” 

For good measure the boys sold a 
straight carload of Wilson canned 
foods. This put 25,206 pieces of ad- 
vertising on dealers’ shelves, which was 
not a bad stunt in itself. The fact that 
this effort was a testimonial to general 
manager Carl M. Aldrich, and that the 
week’s effort was called “Aldrich week,” 
does not detract from the significance 
of the merchandising feat. 

When the editor of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER (no relation to Carl) goes 
on the air next Tuesday evening on a 
nation-wide Columbia network hook-up 
from Washington, D. C., on the sub- 
ject, “Has Business Come Back?” he 
will have at least one authentic illus- 
tration to use. 

——e-- -—- 
MEAT IN SUMMER. 

The meat salesman will soon be up 
against the results of the old belief that 
meat is not a good hot weather food 
and that less of it should be eaten dur- 
ing the summer months than at other 
times. 

Such an argument has no scientific 
basis, and it is not too early at this 
time for salesmen to start giving re- 
tailers the facts to pass on to their 
customers. 

It is true that some people eat less 
meat in summer than in winter. This 
is as much because other foods—par- 
ticularly fresh vegetables—are cheaper 
and more abundant as for any other 
reason. As a matter of fact, most peo- 
ple take more exercise in summer than 
in winter. These should be sure that 
their diet is adequate. 

While their need for fats and starches 
may be less, their need for proteins, 
vitamines and minerals may be greater 
than at any other time of the year. 

Lean meat is an ideal summer food. 
It supplies proteins of the highest order 
and essential vitamines and minerals. 

Meat is easily digested and is an im- 


portant element in the diet at any sea- 
son. A balanced diet containing meat, 
milk, eggs, green leafy and other vege- 
tables, fresh fruits and cereals is as 
necessary for both children and adults 
during the summer as at any other 
time. 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat and livestock production and consumption for December, 1929, as com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with comparisons: 


CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, AND VEAL. 








December Total or average, January-December. 
3-year 3-year 
Inspected slaughter: average.! 1928. 1929. average.! 1928. 1929. 
Cattle, number ........ 771,609 666,879 658,066 9,389,186 8,467,308 8,324,067 
Calves, number ........ 375,744 340,699 346,271 4,902,806 4,679,922 4,488,996 
Carcasses condemned: 
Cattle, number ........ 6,846 5,330 5,519 79,325 64,723 61,440 
Calves, number ........ 857 681 844 10,380 9,685 9,018 
Average live weight: 
Cattle, Ibs. ........+... 953.59 952.48 965.24 952.66 2 947.93 2 954.63 
Calves, Ibs. .....+.+-++. 174.91 172.03 175.00 176.09 2175.94 2176.31 
Average dressed weight: 
CBEAES, FBS. 2 occcscceces 501.49 503.40 515.62 510.85 2 507.47 2 517.24 
a Saar 99.64 97.02 99.52 101.31 2 98.85 2101.41 


Total drsd. wt. (carcass, 
not incl. condemned) : 


Beef, 1,000 Ibs......... 384,016 333,024 336,466 4,758,510 4,265,056 
Vem, 100 s......... 37,430 32,989 34,377 495,039 461,952 


Storage: 
Beginning of month— 








Fresh beef, 1,000 Ibs. 55,120 60,189 70,390 37,394 34,519 52,408 
Cured beef, 1,000 Ibs. 21,865 19,444 23,054 21,294 17,451 
End of month— 
Fresh beef, 1,000 Ibs. 68,124 77,051 77,230 37,872 36,360 
Cured beef, 1,000 Ibs. 24,121 21,862 26,653 21,2038 17,441 
Exports:® 1,000 Ibs. 
Fresh beef and veal.... 239 323 273 2,268 2,371 3,252 
Cured beef ............ 811 490 765 14,628 9,364 10,825 
Canned beef ........... 201 110 203 2,432 1,900 2,606 
Oleo oil and stearine... 5,298 3,626 5,197 85,103 66,662 72,140 
DET into bensesaess ss 560 152 426 6,817 3,211 3,840 
Imports: 1,000 Ibs. 
Fresh beef and veal.... 3,287 4,565 1,042 40,334 42,882 
Beef & veal, pkld., cured (*) 78 Bere 9,362 
Beef, canned .......... 8,025 5,393 3,700 37,870 Sf 2 
Receipts, cattle and 
Oe errr 1,682 1,510 1,551 22,704 21,476 20,380 
Price per 100 pounds: 
Cattle, av. cost for sigtr. 8.70 9.78 9.67 8.84 210.59 2 10.58 
Calves, av. cost, sigtr.. 10.62 11.96 11.29 10.87 * 12.21 * 12.48 


At Chicago- 














Cattle, good steers... 14.38 13.74 12.49 14.71 13.99 
Veal calves ......... 13.02 12.54 12.56 13.58 13.58 
At eastern markets “t : 
Beef carcasses, good. 19.25 21.23 20.34 18.73 21.88 21.39 
Veal carcasses, good. 19.41 20.59 22.45 20.86 22.16 23.59 
HOGS, PORK AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
Inspected slgtr., hogs, No. 5,014,749 5,782,036 49,795,408 48,444,604 
Carcasses condemned, No. 15,171 14,490 149,521 141 214 
Average live weight, Ibs, 219.34 222.88 * 231.72 
Av. dressed weight, Ibs... 165.56 168.03 * 174.60 


Total drsd. wt. (carcass, 
not incl. con.) M. Ibs... 828,572 969,121 
Lard, 100 Ibs. live wt., Ibs. 14.92 15.29 
Storage: 
Beginning of month— 


8,480,318 
> 15.75 





Fresh pork, 1,000 Ibs. 66,696 84,667 153,380 199,702 204,412 
Cured pork, 1,000 Ibs. 395,066 404,962 494,289 531,074 556,137 
Lard, 1,000 lbs....... 67,257 68,517 111,664 138,212 154,348 


End of month 




















Fresh pork, 1,000 Ibs. 151,811 203,549 
Cured pork, 1,000 Ibs. 518,228 589,446 
Lard, 1,000 Ibs....... 85,217 140,742 
Exports: 1,000 Ibs. ‘ nm ann 
Fresh pork .........+:- 1,073 867 2,069 11,737 11,4138 13,539 
Cured pork ........-+.. 22,660 20,862 20,006 309,770 281,681 
Canned pork .....----- 394 414 772 7,297 8,153 
Sausage .....- oe sccccses 490 395 402 7,221 5,426 5,868 
fn canis see 87,529 81,530 734,086 783,472 847,868 
Imports: 1,000 Ibs. 
Fresh pork ......++..-- 614 142 130 10,497 7,811 4,125 
Pork, pickled, salted... (*) 185 eer Le 2,516 2,311 
Prepared or preserved 
hams, shidrs., bacon.. (*) 288 ae. -asvabesous 2.540 2,079 
Receipts of hogs,> M...... 4,297 4.7738 4,221 42,570 46,527 43,566 
Price per 100 pounds: 
Av. cost for slaughter.. 9.49 9.22 29.20 2 10.08 
At Chicago— 
Live hogs, med. wt... 9.59 8.66 9.44 
At Eastern markets- 
Fresh pork loins, 10/15 18.81 16.30 18.58 
Shoulders, skinned ... 15.71 14.08 15.64 
Picnics, 6 to 8 pounds 14.48 13.38 613.77 
Butts, Boston style... 18.46 15.98 18.03 
Bacon, breakfast No. 1 24.34 2 22.60 
Hams, smoked, No. 2 24.14 21.58 
Lard, hardwood tubs.. 13.49 12.20 
SHEEP, LAMB, AND MUTTON 
Inspected sigtr., Number. 1,106,171 1,052,721 1,090,989 13,110,696 13 
Carcasses cond., Number. 1,510 574 1,788 16,758 
Average live weight, Ibs. 84.24 83.47 85.89 81.64 
Average dressed wt., Ibs. 39.57 39.08 40.16 38.85 
Total drsd. wt. (carcass, 
not incl. con.) M. Ibs. 43,697 41,079 48,742 508.394 522,549 545,491 
Storage, fresh: 
Begin. of mo., M. Ibs.. 4,148 5,472 5,194 2,693 3.046 3,679 
End of month, M. Ibs.. 4,862 5,622 5,317 2,798 3,147 3,653 
Exports, fresh, M. Ibs... 31 31 78 1,081 1,006 
Imports, fresh, 1,000 Ibs.. 381 158 63 3,003 4,811 
Receipts of sheep* M.... 1,642 1,610 1,701 24,468 26,834 
Price per 100 pounds: 
Av. cost for slaughter. . 12.36 12.87 11.82 13.12 213.53 213.24 
At Chicago— 
Lambs, 84 Ibs. down. . 13.22 14.17 13.19 14.20 14.94 14.64 
Sheep, med. to choice 6.43 7.03 5.41 7.23 7.39 6.87 
At eastern markets— 
Lamb, carcasses, good 23.67 23.13 25.22 26.28 26.45 27.41 
Mutton, good ........ 13.09 12.78 12.59 15.23 15.09 15.14 
11926, 1927, and 1928. 2 Weighted average for year. 3 Including reexports. 
* Not reported prior to January 1, 1928. 5 Public stockyards. * Boston only. 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Mar. 22, 1930: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 


WILTSHIRES. 
Jan. 1, 
——Week ended——— "30 to 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 


22, 23, 5, 22, 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1930. 
M libs. Mlibs. Mlbs. M Ibs. 











BMD! Giangestenas 1,233 535 1,151 23,349 
— ie” ees ahs re ere 402 
United Kingdom ... 1,021 477 928 18,050 
Other Europe ...... aaiete oe0e eses 204 
SD sianw sean 40wae 24 8 58 1,091 
Other countries .... 188 50 165 3,602 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

oo eee 2,882 3,261 4,323 37,471 
Oe 420 387 206 =—:1, 983 
United Kingdom .... 2,098 2,204 3,604 7 
Other Europe ...... 303 618 347 
GRE sno cG ba yea cus 15 26 80 
Other countries .... 51 26 86 

LARD. 

MME cadasccvsuws 14,321 13,950 12,508 179,155 
To Germany ........ 4,348 5,003 3,731 38,346 
Netherlands ........ 447 408 998 13,51: 
United Kingdom .... 3,966 4,327 5,440 61,0 
Other Europe ...... 576 =—-2,184 245 19,977 
SEES cae uud isu dass 1,837 1,212 1,275 18,046 
Other countries .... 3,147 816 819 28,186 

PICKLED PORK. 

Sere ee 3383 241 144 6,041 
To United Kingdom. 42 22 20 617 
CEEE THUPORO cess sees 60 5 499 
GP eee 291 68 97 1,715 
Other countries . eaves 91 22 3,210 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Mar. 22, 1930, 
Hams and Pickled 


shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
M lbs. MIibs. Mlbs. M Ibs. 


BRL avs eas ees 1,233 2,882 14,321 335 
ry oo ee 5) ae 12 48 10 
ORIN 5 o.xs aes coscs)| «6D 403 705 21 
Port Huron ..... 90 31 60 181 
Key West ..... "< 16 éSare 573 6 
New Orleans ....... 46 15 94,189 76 
New York AS Cp En 2,392 7,930 39 
Portland, Me. ...... 221 29 815 


DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 


Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 





Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (Total)........... 1,021 
oo Re ee na eee 433 
Gre trey err eee eee 181 
RRO OTET ol ere eee 2 3 
RNIN 05's snp seh as wilulau c's 804 aaa 169 1 
Other United Kingdom.............. 226 250 

Lard 

Exported to: M Ibs. 
Germany (Total) Piette ePRab Veweeeeae ane 4.348 
EE Es dha Gato honos ssi ihakeseeaeeae 4.014 
| | a 334 


CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States for Feb- 
ruary, 1930, with comparisons for 1929, 
according to the Dominion Live Stock 
Branch: 


Livestock, Feb., Feb., 
No. 1930. 1929. 
ren saunas Sasukéunede san 1,894 2,085 
SOE A586 055 Seed n cee Keaee eae 2,301 3,015 
ES a vietia-dab ish Chunks eea% { 11 
aCe ET ee PEE Pe er Eee 12 294 

Meats, lbs: 

DCCL EL Vc catckts en near aeee 619,200 1,401,800 
TT GA eee ere ee 136,500 242,000 
GRAS SPE SR Res Ber te ay 162,400 200,800 
MER: oss o-ectewk eb odes Piek ease 5,300 4.800 


CANADIAN MEATS IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of meats in 
Canada as of March 1, 1930, as re- 
ported by the Dominion Live Stock 
Branch, with comparisons: 








5-Yr. 
On Mar. 1, On Feb. 1, On Mar. 1, Aveg., 
1930, 1930, 1929, Mar. 1, 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Beef 20,211,191 15,295,973 16,519,004 
Veal 80,278 1,072,667 1,106,484 
Pork 31,978,864 48,722,808 43,275,046 





Mutton & 
lamb... 5,302,946 7,688,682 4,133,655 4,245,104 
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M Ibs. 
2.098 
1,598 
241 
1 
250 
Lard, 
M Ibs. 
++» 4,848 
. 4.014 


rs. 
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* 1929, 
Stock 
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38,015 
11 
294 


|,401, 800 
242,000 
200,800 

4,800 
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5-Yr. 
Avg., 
Mar. 1, 
Lbs. 
3,519, 004 
1,106,484 
3, 275.046 


t,245,104 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Fairly Active—Market Irregular 
— Undertone Barely Steady — Cash 
Demand Fair — Hogs Easier — Hog 
Run Fair. 

The market for hog products was 
rather active and irregular the past 
week, with the undertone barely steady. 
Selling was general at times, with 
liquidation in evidence. Some stop-loss 
orders were uncovered in lard as a re- 
sult of easiness in hogs, a fair hog 
run, a moderate cash trade and unset- 
tlement in the grain markets. 

A limited volume of support was a 
vital factor at times, but the market 
staged several rallies on commission 
house buying and covering, most of 
which failed to hold. The last few days 
the market has been displaying evi- 
dence of a better technical position. 
The long interest has been reduced and 
prices have reached a point where the 
trade figures the market is in debatable 
ground. 

The run of hogs at times exceeded 
expectations and had considerable in- 
fluence. Hedging pressure was in evi- 
dence on the swells, but it was the 
easier hog values that appeared to dis- 
turb confidence the most. The specula- 
tive element was inclined to take hold 
on the breaks, being influenced some- 
what by the relatively light supplies of 
edible fats and a belief that with busi- 
ness on the mend, consumption would 
continue at a good pace. 

Hog Prices Lower. 

The fact that the corn-hog spread 
was still in favor of the hog raiser led 
to expectations that the pressure of 
hogs would be lighter in the immediate 
future, owing to the recent downturns, 
but there was sufficient uncertainty in 
the situation as a whole to bring about 
a quieter general trade. 

The average price of hogs at Chicago 
at the beginning of the week was 9.85c, 
against 10.10c a week ago, 9.80c a year 
ago and 11.40c two years ago. The 
average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 236 lbs., against 
234 lbs. the previous week, 239 lbs. a 
year ago and 234 lbs. two years ago. 

The exports of lard during February, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, totaled 65,953,250 lbs., com- 
pared with 65,923,502 lbs. the same 
time last year. The exports for the 
two months ended February were offi- 
cially placed at 139,244,769 lbs., against 
156,060,619 Ibs. the same time last 
year. 

Exports Are Larger. 

The official exports of lard for the 
week ended March 15 were 12,508,000 
ibs., against 11,523,000 lbs last year, 
making the total export January 1 to 
March 15, 165,562,000 Ibs., against 180,- 
838,000 Ibs. the same time last year. 
The exports of hams and shoulders for 
the week were 1,151,000 lbs., against 


647,000 lbs. last year; bacon, 4,323,000 - 


Ibs., against 2,673,000 lbs.; pickled 
pork, 144,000 Ibs., against 184, 000 Ibs. 
last year. 
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The Government report on intentions 
to plant, as of March 1, 1930, indi- 
cated a corn acreage of 102.8 per cent 
compared with last year; oats, 102.5 
per cent and barley, 101.7 per cent. 

There is a tendency in provision 
quarters in New York to anticipate that 
by the end of the year there will. be a 
greater number of hogs in the country 
than the previous year. This is for the 
future to tell, although it is admitted 
that the corn-hog ratio has been such 














| The Trading ae 
Authority 


Market prices and trans- 
actual transactions, and un- 
biased results on the condi- 
tion of the markets, are 
given each day by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERV- 
ICE. 

Market prices and trans- 
actions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, tallows, 
greases, etc., at Chicago are 
given, together with Board 
of Trade prices, hog market 
information, etc. Export 
markets also, are covered. 

This service has become 
the recognized trading au- 
thority, and 1s used by pack- 
ers, wholesalers, brokers and 
others as a basis for their 
prices, for settling claims, 
pricing inventories, etc. 

THE DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE is mailed at the 
close of trading each day, 
and subscribers are fur- 
nished with a handsome 
leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and com- 
parative purposes. Tele- 
graphic service (messages 
collect) is also available to 
subscribers at all times. 

If you want to keep posted 
on the markets every day, 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it. Subscription is at 
the rate of $1 per week, or 
$52 per year, payable in ad- 
vance: 








The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


the DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 








| Please send me information about 














as to bring about some increase in 
breeding. 

PORK—The market was steady in 
the East, with a fair demand. At New 
York, mess was quoted at $30.50; fam- 
ily, $33.50; fat backs, $22.00@28.00. 

LARD—The market experienced a 
fair trade, but moved irregularly with 
futures. Export interest appeared to 
be quite moderate. At New York, 
prime western was quoted at $10.65@ 
10.75; middle western, $10.50@10.60; 


city, 10%c; refined continent, 10%c; 
South America, 11%c; Brazil kegs, 
12%c; compound, car lots, 10%c¢; 


smaller lots, lle. At Chicago, regular 
lard in round lots was quoted at 1l5c 
under May; loose lard, 85¢c under May; 
leaf lard, $1.00 under "May. 


BEEF__The market at New York 
was firm. Offerings were moderate 
and demand fairly good. Mess was 


quoted at $25.00; packet, $25.00@26.00; 


family, $28.00@29.00; extra India 
mess, $42.00@44.00; No. 1 canned 
corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, $5.50; 6 Ibs. 


South America, $16.7 15; pickled tnogues, 
$70.00@75.00 per barrel. 








See page 38 for later markets. 








BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, Mar. 28, 1930. — General 
provision market dull and weak. Poor 
demand for hams and picnics; square 
shoulders and pure lard fair. 

Friday’s prices were as 
Hams, American cut, 92s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 84s; hams, long cut, 
97s; picnics, 73s; short backs, 88s; bel- 


follows: 


lies, clear, 92s; Canadian, 105s; Cum- 
berland, 97s; Wiltshires. 92s; spot, 
lard, 53s 3d. 

(fe - 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

The market at Hamburg was rather 
quiet during the week ended March 22, 
1930, according to cable advices to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Re- 
ceipts of lard for the week were 1,167 
metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of 
Germany’s most important markets 
were 90,000, at a top Berlin price of 
15.14 cents a pound, compared with 
102,000, at 17.52 cents a pound, for the 
same week of last year. 

The Rotterdam market for animal 
fats was dull, while that for vegetable 
oils was improving. 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet. 

The.total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 17,000 for the 
week, as compared with 15,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending March 21, 
1930, was 88,000, as compared with 
85,000 for the corresponding week of 
last year. 

te 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish. bacon for the 
week ‘ending Mar. 22, 1930, amounted 
to 5,015 metric tons, compared with 
5.301 metric tons for the same period 
of 1929. 
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MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
received at New York for the week 
ended Mar. 21, 1930, according to the 
U. S. Bureau: of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 


Point of 








origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 75,840 Ibs. 
Brazil—Canned corned beef ........... 94,500 Ibs. 
Cama@a—Pork COs ...ccccccccccccccss 407 Ibs. 
Canada—Bacon .......... 840 Ibs. 
Canada—-Sausage ........ 215 Ibs. 
Canada—Boneless veal ... 238 Ibs 
Canada—Meat products 660 Ibs 
England—Bouillon cubes .............. 1,100 lbs. 
Germany—Bouillon cubes .............- 2,700 Ibs. 
SD ccc cccccccsnscvenes 2,700 Ibs. 
ED, 0s on 605s Ko vsees vsnsecs 2,000 Ibs. 
ED Ginn 6s cade os ss 005 de 5 5 300 Ibs. 
Holland—Hams 1,468 Ibs. 
Italy—Sausage 13,404 Ibs. 
Werway—Mest Balls .....sccccccvcccce 1,400 Ibs. 
Switzerland—Bouillon cubes ........... 301 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef.......... 90,900 Ibs. 

—_@——_ 


FEB. MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 
Margarine produced during February, 
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PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended Mar. 22, 1930: 


Week Cor. 
ended, Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Mar. 22. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 1,962 2,010 2,232 
Cows, carcasses ...... 783 772 778 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 268 184 340 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,767 1,586 2,056 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 13, 706 13,116 10,151 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,379 1,843 1,492 
Pork, lbs. ............504,260 486,100 383,939 
Local slaughters: 
Tn neds ou b iene eae 1,341 1,395 1,415 
BEE Goes hdGbwcee ene 2,412 2,075 1,890 
SAS eee pee 16,553 13,894 15,804 
NE ids ddd ewes shawnee 4,651 4,931 3,504 
—@——_ 
BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended Mar. 22, 
1930, with comparisons: 
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EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Mar. 26, 1930.—There has 

been but little price change in either 

the fertilizer or feeding markets during 
the past week because transactions 
have been rather limited. 

Ground dried blood sold at about 
$3.60 per unit New York, and offerings 
of South American are scarce. 

Ground fertilizer tankage sold at New 
York at $3.50 and 10c and unground at 
$3.40 and 10c. Stocks of tankage are 
still quite heavy in this district. 

Resale nitrate of soda is being offered 
at about 2c per 100 lbs. under the im- 
porter’s quotations, and the demand is 
light. 

Resale sulphate of ammonia is not 
quite as plentiful, and the demand for 
this material for prompt shipment has 
been fair. 

Foreign bonemeal is easier in price, 
and is now being offered in 200 lb. bags 
at $25.00 per ton c.i.f. U. S. ports. 





F Week Cor. 
1930, according to the U. S. Bureau qntea Prev. =e Ses 
of Internal Revenue: Western dressed meats: Mar. 22. week. 29. : 
f Steers, carcasses ...... 2,222 2,000 2,263 LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Feb. 1930. Feb. 1929. ‘ow are eee ,508 1,490 1,865 * 
“Lbs. Lbs. Bulls, a... : "43 77 re Exports of lard from New York City, 
SRAURMINIR, n.ssaussesnonsan 29,714,308 31,608,880  Veals, carcasses ...... 1,414 1,454 1,631 March 1 to March 26, 1930, totaled 
Colored Soe sue sseen sean 1,078,236 1,104,490 Lambs, carcasses ..... — 21,560 11,454 230 917.329 lbs.: tallow. none: greases 
genes — - Mutton, carcasses ... 535 735 ty gia - Pe ’ ed 
eee 67 eed ee 30,792,544 32,713,370 Pork, Ibs. mama 668,568 295,096 1,743,600 lbs.; stearine, 12,000 lbs. 








STEDMAN’S 
CRUSHER 


for Green Bone, 
Dry Bone, Car- 
casses, Fats, Offal, 
Pressed Cracklings 
An Excellent Preliminary Breaker 


Adjustable to insure fine or coarse crushing 
Ask for bulletin 123 


Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Works 


Founded 1834 
505 Indiana Avenue AURORA, INDIANA 




















SCRAP 
PRESS 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 
Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


362 West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 





























New Southwark Curb Presses 


For Fats, Tallow and Fertilizers, Etc. 


Two Column Quick Acting 
Presses 


Write ~~ Spent Bulletin on 
Jurb Presses 


SourawARK 


Foundry and Machine Co. 
Established 1836 
434 Washington Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
100 K, South 8t., Akron, O. 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Sainte 
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FILTER PRESSES 
Filter Cloth 


Your ingutries are solicited 


Diaphragm Pumps 


T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 


852 Hamilton St., Harrison, N. J. 























Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 
| 40 North Market St. Boston, Mass. 


Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil 
Stearine, Beef Cracklings, Ground Scrap, Fertilizers 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—tThe situation in the tal- 
low market in the East the past week 
displayed little or no change. Con- 
sumers’ interests were on a small scale, 
but selling pressure was less in evi- 
dence. A little trading was reported 
from time to time at unchanged prices, 
but this was not sufficient to make a 
market. On the whole, inactivity was 
the feature, while sentiment continued 
mixed, but in several quarters the mar- 
ket was looked upon as having reached 
a stabilized level. 

Some stated it was difficult to get 
prices up, but at the same time equally 
difficult to break the present level. Pro- 
ducers, however, are believed to be ac- 
cumuating supplies, while on the other 
hand, it is logical to believe that the 
consumer, having been out of the mar- 
ket in a broad way the past two weeks, 
was easing into stocks on hand. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 6%%c; extra f.o.b., 65c; edible 
TM@Tke. 

At Chicago, the situation in greases 
was without particular change during 
the week, the market remaining dull 
and featureless, with little or no in- 
terest from any direction. At Chicago, 
edible was quoted at 7%c; fancy, 7c; 
prime packer, 6%c; No. 1, 6%c; No. 2, 
5lee. 

There was no tallow auction at Lon- 
don this week. 

At Liverpool, Australian tallow was 
unchanged during the week with fine 
quoted at 39s and good mixed at 36s. 

STEARINE—The market was quiet 
during the week and barely steady, due 
to reports of dullness in compound 
trade. At New York, oleo was quoted 
at 8%c nominal. At Chicago, oleo was 
quoted at 8%2c. 

OLEO OIL—Demand was moderate, 
but the market very steady with little 
or no pressure of supplies. At New 
York, extra was quoted at 12%@12%c; 
medium, 10%@11%c; lower grades, 
10%c. At Chicago, trade was limited. 
The market was steady with offerings 
firmly held. Extra was quoted at 11%c. 








See page 38 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—The market was mod- 
erately active and about steady in the 
East. Edible at New York was quoted 
at 13%c; extra winter, 12c; extra, 
114%c; extra No. 1, llc; No. 1, 10%c; 
No. 2, 10%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—A rather limited 
demand and an easy tone in raw ma- 
terials resulted in a lower range. At 
New York, pure was quoted at 13c; ex- 
tra, 11%c; No. 1, 11c; cold test, 17%c. 

GREASES—A rather limited volume 
of business was the feature in the 
grease market in the East the past 
week, consumers displaying hand to 
mouth interest. There was a general 
tendency to await developments. Offer- 
ings were rather steadily held, but there 
was a tendency to go slow pending de- 
velopments in the major greases. Ex- 
port interest was rather quiet, and in- 
dications were that consumers’ sup- 
plies were plentiful for the immediate 
future. While sentiment was mixed on 
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the whole, a belief was current that the 
market was in a more or less stabilized 
position, and that price changes would 
be small, pending some new develop- 
ments in tallow. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 6@6%c, according to quality; 
A white, 6%@6%c; B white, 6@6%c; 
choice white, tierces, 6%@7%c. 

At Chicago, a featureless market ex- 
isted in greases, with trade dull in all 
directions. Sales of choice white grease 
at 6%c loose c.a.f. Chicago were re- 
ported, and while some were holding 
for better levels, most grades were 
available at quoted levels. At Chicago, 
brown was quoted at 5%c; yellow, 5% 
@5%c; B white, 5%c; A white, 5%c; 
choice white, all hog, 6%c. 


ee 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, Mar. 27, 1930. 
Blood. 


Demand is better. Last sales were at 
prices about steady with those of a 


week previous. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and waground.......sccescccces $3.75@4.25 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
The market continues quiet. Little 


trading is taking place except for good 
quality. Prices are nominal. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$3.75@ 4.25 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 2.75@ 3.00 & 10 
RE ENIIES % << 6 a0; 0/00 0:4sdra'op-c.c'eic 0) OME AO 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
PRP WE ccccsscccceeseccsecese 


Fertilizer Materials. 


The market in fertilizer materials is 
easier and about steady with last week. 


Unit Ammonia. 


@42.50 


High gerd. ground, 10@11% am..$ @ 3.25 & 10 
Low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. @ 3.00 & 10 
Sara Se 2.75@ 3.00 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 18.00@20.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
The bone meal market is showing but 


OES | 


4 aan [<6 Heat = CONTROL > 
fea I Powers Thermostatic Regulators 


are accurate and dependable. 





little activity. Few sales are being 


made. 

Raw bone meal for feeding ........ $ 55.00 
Steam, ground, 8 & 5O......ccccccece 27.00@30.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50........... 25.00@27.00 


Cracklings. 


Demand continues good. Prices show 
little change from those of a week 
earlier. 

Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
Do erie eee $ .90@  .95 


Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 55.00@60.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 45.00@50.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Trading continues slow in this mar- 
ket. Frozen scraps are being offered 
at 5c, with buyers’ ideas somewhat 
lower. 


Per Ton. 
Te Se ener $45.00@47.00 
Hide trimmings ...................+ $2.00@35.00 
Ce SE ecuntbhnatdunddinhecdten 00@38. 


UT SOI i'd anes digae a ccaie ane ccs 


36. 

Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 35.00@36.00 
« 

Vig skin scraps and trim., per lb.... mm: 





Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade ......... $85.00@160.00 
PN II igo. bd candies nsciadew ce 70.00@125.00 
NE MEE oe cessdasetecvedeqennet 35.00@ 36.00 
GE EE kab ceevdscceceackasacks 27.00@ 28.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


There is some interest but most buy- 

ers have covered their requirement as 
is usual at this time of the year. A 
sales of processed, grey, summer is re- 
ported at 4c. 


og hE  Prrrrerererrr rere 14%@ 2%c 
Processed, grey, summer, per lb.......3%@ 4\%e 
Processed, grey, winter, per lb......... 5%@ 5c 
COEES SWIRCNER, CBCP cccccccscccccces 3 @ 3\q« 





* According to count. 


oe 


Write us your experience with in- 
edible tanks foaming. Have you noticed 
the kind of material in the tank when 
this happens? Send your comments to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





There is one for 


us about any temperature problem troubling you 





every process in the packing industry. Write \ 





2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 


that will give you the best results. 
37 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 






: "Wy and we will send bulletin describing the type of regulator 


Also 35 other cities. > 


D OWERS REGULATOR Co.|\ 


THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Price Reporting Rules and Regulations 
of Shortening and Oil Producers 


Recognizing that prices of the prod- 
ucts of an industry are matters of in- 
dividual judgment, to be determined by 
each manufacturer for himself, the 
Shortening and Oil Division of the Na- 
tional Cotton Seed Products Associa- 
tion has revised its Code of Trade Prac- 
tices to record this view. 

No manufacturer is expected to 
change his prices to meet the view of 
any other manufacturer. 

Only prices which have been received 
in past and closed transactions will be 
reported to the division by its members 
for publication to the membership, 
through trade journals and other mar- 
ket reporting agencies or to the fed- 
eral government. 

The first two paragraphs of the code 
have been revised as follows to cover 
these points: 


Paragraph One. 


Members of the Shortening and Oil 
Division shall report to the Division, for 
publication to the members, prices 
which have been received in past and 
closed transactions and such informa- 
tion shall be freely available to any 
trade publications and other market re- 
porting agencies that will publish it, 
and to any interested government de- 
partments. 

Paragraph Two. 

Prices are a matter of individual 
judgment and are to be determined by 
each manufacturer for himself. No 
manufacturer is or should be under ob- 
ligations to change or maintain his 
prices to meet the wishes or views of 
any other manufacturer or group of 
manufacturers. 

The following rules and regulations 
have been promulgated by the division 
for carrying out the provisions of these 
paragraphs as well as those of the bal- 
ance of the Code. 

1. There is no provision in the Code 
and there shall be none in these rules 
and regulations, or in any interpretation 
thereof, which shall in any way restrict 
or interfere with the freedom of any 
member in selling its products at any 
time, in any market, to any customer, 
or at any price it may elect. 

2. At the request of the secretary, 
each member shall file with the secre- 
tary for dissemination and publication, 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 














SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 











as provided in paragraph one of the 
Code of Trade Practices, a statement 
of its latest sales in past and closed 
transactions, such statement to include 
all prices, quantity differentials, terms 
and sales provisions, and thereafter, 
Will Report Changes Promptly. 

3. Each member shall report im- 
mediately to the Secretary for dissemi- 
nation and publication, as provided in 
paragraph one of the Code of Trade 
Practices, changes in quantity differ- 
entials, terms, sales provisions and 
prices, from its last previous statement, 
all of which information shall represent 
past and closed transactions only. 

4. There shall be no market or price 
reports sent to the secretary for inter- 
change among members or otherwise 
except reports of prices received in past 
and closed transactions. 

5. Both buyers and sellers are fac- 
tors in the determination of competi- 
tive values and fair price levels. In 
order to encourage true competitive 
values and fair price levels, buyers 
should have access to market informa- 
tion interchanged among members. The 
secretary will promptly report to all 
interested governmental and matket 
news agencies—both daily and weekly 
—all general market information fur- 
nished him by members. Furthermore, 
the secretary upon request will furnish 
promptly to purchasers of shortening and 
oil information about sales and terms 
interchanged among members, provid- 
ing such purchasers pay the cost of fur- 
nishing such information. Members 
will co-operate with the secretary in en- 
couraging and promoting the widest 
possible dissemination to the trade and 
the public of all such information. 

Expulsion for Violation of Rules. 

6. A member who violates the pro- 
visions of the code may after a full 
hearing, be expelled from the division. 


7. There is a tendency in a highly 
competitive trade such as the shorten- 
ing and oil industry, to misrepresent 
market conditions and spread false re- 
ports. Therefore, in order to estab- 
lish facts, members may make inquiries 
through the secretary. In making such 
inquiries members shall furnish all es- 
sential facts. No inquiry can be made 
by the secretary for the purpose of 
verifying vague or general rumors and 
no information shall be requested or 
furnished for any other purpose than to 
verify or refute market reports. All 
such. information shall be confined to 
the parties at interest. 

8. Inquiries may be made by letters 
or telegram. Reports, inquiries and re- 
plies by telephone are unsatisfactory 
and should be avoided for an accredited 
record cannot be made of them. 

No Explanation of Sales Required. 

9. Members will not be required to 
explain sales made and no inquiries can 
be made for the purpose of complain- 
ing about prices made by members. In 
furnishing information or replying to 
inquiries no unnecessary comment or 
expression of opinion shall be made. 

10. All inquiries made through the 
secretary about alleged violations of the 
Code shall be confined to past facts. 


March 29, 1930. 


11. The secretary shall initiate no 
inquiries and shall not advise members 
or make any suggestions about the con- 
duct of their business or the condition 
of the market. 

12. A careful record shall be kept 
and filed by the secretary of all infor- 
mation received by him and also all in- 
formation communicated by him to 
members and except in the case of an- 
swers to inquiries, the secretary shall 
communicate no information which is 
not simultaneously transmitted to all 
members. 

—----Yoe—_—— 

MILLING EFFICIENCY HIGH. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner 
from the Fort Worth Laboratories. ) 

Ft. Worth, Tex., March 22, 1930.— 
Milling efficiency continues to be better 
than usual with respect to extraction 
results. But the quality of the oil pro- 
duced does not improve. Quality of 
crude oil produced this season has been 
practically the same as that produced 
in the two previous seasons at the cor- 
responding time. This uniformity is 
rather unusual. 

SEED ANALYSIS, 
Yield 100 Ibs 


Waste. 
¢ & . me 
. & | Le 
3 ay og Se 
a “aE =} 6m 
Avy. all samples......... 8.67 4.44 38.7 951 
SS i =e 7.88 4.2 42.6 sf0 
Lowest sample av....... 10.72 4.20 33.4 807 
Ay. same mo. last year. 9.45 4.20 0 37.4 897 
Annual av. last year.. 8.88 4.31 ISS 922 
CRUDE OIL, 
Refining Color Acid 
Loss. Red. Free 
Average all samples........ 8.6 7.0 1.2 
Best sample average....... 6.9 4.5 0.9 
Lowest sample average..... 9.7 10.6 1.3 
Ay. same month last year... 9.9 6.4 Ly 
Annual average last year.. 8.5 6.2 1.3 
CAKE AND MBAL. 
Mois- Ammo- Pro- Stand 
ture, nia. teins. Oil ard. 
Ae ee 7.61 8.32 42.77 5.70 0.68 
Best av. result....... ‘7.97 8.31 42.67 4.16 0.50 
Worst ay. result..... 5.26 8.24 42.35 6.26 0.76 
Ay. this mo, last yr. 7.59 8.21 42.17 5.92 0.72 
Annual av. last year. 7.57 8.24 42.36 5.99 0.738 


HULLS. 





> “ : = 
> = h 4 he 
z 3 ot ee x 
TL. je} = ~ = 
z ms oe D =e 
2 — = x -— 
ae - S 5% 
2826 &§ «w n= 
Awe. OE MAI. os send 0.14 0.69 0.78 O11 2.08 
Best av, result........0.15 0.46 0.54 0.02 1.44 
Worst av. result...... 0.138 1.12 1.20 0.28 3.20 
Avy. this month last yr.0.06 0.61 0.68 0.07) 1.81 
Annual av. last year..0.06 0.65 0.71 0.08 1.89 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MEET. 

The 34th annual convention of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, formerly the Interstate Cottonseed 
Products Association, will be held at 
New Orleans, La., on May 12 to 14, 
with a Rules Committee meeting pre- 
ceding on May 9 and 10. Headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Roosevelt, and the 
invaluable E. T. George will be general 
chairman. Percy Chivers will look after 
hotel reservations. Rules amendments 
should be submitted to chairman W. A. 
Sherman, South Texas Cotton Oil Co., 
Houston, Tex. There will be a fine en- 
tertainment program, and business ses- 
sions will take up trade practice rules 
and other important matters in addition 
to trading rules. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Small—Market Steady—Cash De- 
mand Slow—Outside Markets Irregu- 
lar — Crude Nominal — New Crop 
Preparations Progressing. 


Operations in cotton oil futures on 
the New York Produce Exchange the 
past week were rather small in volume, 
and the market was barely steady. 
Prices backed and filled over a narrow 
range and failed to display any par- 
ticular trend. Operations were without 
feature. Commission houses and the 
locals were on both sides, with the pro- 
fessional element doing the bulk of the 
trading. The market, to a large ex- 
tent, reflected the developments in out- 
side commodities. 

There was some switching from May 
to the later positions, particularly to 
September. Hedging pressure was con- 
spicuous by its smallness, so that at no 
time was there any particular pressure 
on the market. Commission houses 
were scattered buyers on breaks, and 
shorts covered, the tendency being to 
keep close to shore. Buying power failed 
to follow the rallies. 

The failure. of broad consuming de- 
mand to develop brought about more 
bearishness amongst the ring crowd, 
but selling pressure was checked by a 
better feeling in cotton. The irregu- 
larity in wheat came in for much at- 
tention, particularly as the lard market 
was under pressure a good part of the 
time. Consumers apparently adopted a 
waiting attitude owing to the action 
of the market, but in cash circles the 
impression prevailed that consumers’ 
stocks are not large and that buyers 
will be back in the market shortly. De- 
liveries against old orders continued on 
a rather good scale, and the expecta- 
tions are that the March statistics will 
show up comparatively well. 


Crop Conditions Satisfactory. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Conditions in the South have been 
satisfactory for new crop preparations, 
in fact the weekly weather report 
pointed out that field work advanced 
tairly well. Some seeding has begun 
as far north as extreme northeastern 
Texas and central Georgia, with a few 
local reports of planting in southern 
Arkansas. In the more southern dis- 
tricts it was too cool and wet the past 
week for early-planted cotton, but the 
latter’s condition and progress in ex- 
treme southern Texas was fair to good. 

A private estimate stated that the 
South intended to plant 45,851,000 acres, 
a reduction of only. 3.7 per cent from 
last year. This report pointed out that 
preparations are further advanced than 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Mar. 27, 1930.— 
The cotton oil markets have ruled com- 
paratively steady for nearby positions 
and a shade easier for fall deliveries, 
while kindred markets showed no ap- 
preciable change. Bleachable is steady 
at 8c loose New Orleans. Texas and 
Oklahoma crude is firm at 7@7%c; 
Valley, 74%@7%c. Offerings of crude 
are small and the majority of mills are 
holding for higher prices on the more 
active demand for refined oil. Most 
buyers continue indifferent and are 
awaiting information on acreage, seed 
markting, developments in lard and 
more facts on the business trend. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Mar. 27, 1930.— 
Crude cottonseed oil is in demand at 
74%@7%ec; 41 per cent protein meal, 
$34.00@35.00; loose cotton seed hulls, 


for several years. Reports indicate 38 
per cent of the spring plowing has been 
completed, against 25 per cent last year 
and 31 per cent two years ago. Half 
of the correspondents expected greater 
weevil emergence than last year, where- 
as a year ago at this time 73 per cent 
expected greater weevil emergence than 
the previous year. 
Seed Receipts a Factor. 

The crude markets were more or less 
nominal, with little or nothing new in 
the situation. The impression was that 
the crude that is moving at preseni was 
sold for shipment when the seed was 
bought. In the Southeast, the market 
was 743@7%c nominal; Valley, 7%ec 
nominal; Texas, 7c nominal. 

According to local observers there is 
quite an open interest in the May de- 
livery. The bulk of this, it is expected, 
will be transferred to the later posi- 
tions and both ring traders and com- 
mission houses advised transferring at 
the present differential, as the belief is 
general that later on the spread will 
show a tendency to widen. 

Little or nothing was heard the past 
week regarding seed, but nevertheless, 
the seed receipts from March 1 to the 
end of the season may cut considerable 
figure later on. Should the seed move- 
ment to the mills prove comparatively 
small, it is going to be a distinct help 
to the statistical position of the oil mar- 
ket. Should the seed arrivals run larg- 
er than normal the balance of the season, 
the situation would again become one 
of a heavy carryover, leaving the mar- 
ket in a position where it would be 
dominated almost entirely by the out- 
look for the new crop the next several 
months. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, March 21, 1930. 





The local element could find little or $6.00@7.00. The weather is clear ‘and 1. qRanse— —Closing— 
nothing in the general situation on a : Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
which to bring about much of a move- ROE oss cists eRe ee 850 a... 
ment either way, and it would not sur- MS ois a Lie todd a6 tale 855 a 885 
prise pit observers if the present dull- ; Dallas. a |. Serr a 
ness continued for another ten days or (Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) May .... 600 882 882 882 a 884 
two weeks, or until such time as the Dallas, Tex., Mar. 27, 1930.—Prime June .... .... .... .... 888 a 890 
March Government report is out of the cotton seed nominal; prime crude oil, July .... 1400 907 905 907 a 906 
way. By that time, the trade will have 7@7%c; 43 per cent cake Gna meal; Aus). <cc ets x te tees 917 a 921 
a better idea of the probable cotton $39.00; hulls, $13.00; mill run linters, Sept. .... 1700 925 925 925a.... 
acreage. 142 @38c. Oct. .... 300 925 925 925 a 927 








OLEOMARGARINE (x 


© GHHAMMOND CO. Ceo 


Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Total sales including switches, 4,000 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7% Nominal. 


Saturday, March 22, 1930. 


Gh ase sin be se: $0 a eee 
ae 860 a 885 
MS oss ey G4 a\5 v's. shies 870 a 885 
May Loe less, osu =e Pee 
OS LS ee Se 880 a 895 
BN igh so ce bi hess 903 a 905 
Sr eee eee 915 a 922 
ES Pee oe 922 a 924 
NY Ee RS ere 920 a 925 


Total sales, including switches nil 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7% Bid. 


— March 24, 1930. 


MC css gah aepsl eats Oe 
ON AISLE oer ee rere 855 a 885 
Apr. .... 100 865 865 860 a 875 
May .... 400 874 874 873 a 876 
BM S65 Moke eerie i we 
July . 1500 898 895 897 a 896 
BOS us pase Skee anes ee ee 
Sept. .... 1500 917 914 915 a.... 
Oct. 913 a 917 


Total ‘sales, including : sw witches, 3,500 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 74% @7%. 


Tuesday, March 25, 1930. 


SO ee See or ee 
DM eS aiie Chas we nia 855 a 885 
Apr. .... 400 873 873 860 a 880 
Pe. ccoce eee bee es + Se eee 
eG. 44. snatee share ook 870 a 880 
July 200 897 896 896a. 

Be 2 bi bbe won 6 905 a 910 
Sept. .... 600 916 "915 SIS e@ ..:. 
Oct. .. 400 915 915 920 a 917 


Total sales, including switches 1,600 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7% @7%. 


Wednesday, March 26, 1930. 


PM is cckeh as iw ones 850 a .... 
| OE ee rr ee 855 a 885 
ee ---- 865 a 890 
May 300 879 877 879 a.... 
DED ScscG ao¢aaeee -ass 880 a 890 
July 800 902 898 902a.... 
1 ee ere 912 a 915 
Sept. .... 400 919 918 920 a 923 
Oct 100 917 917 917 a 921 


ea 0 
Total sales, including switches 1,600 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7% Nominal. 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners Bf gil grades of 


COTTONSEED 
~ OIL~ 


PURITAN— Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Piime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OlL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General] Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cable Address: “Procter” 
ve ee 
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Thursday, March 27, 1930. 


DOES ciss 5 oe vets o Se GE thos 
Cr.” spies ta cuG wa 860 a 900 
STE ae es xo Sees 3 
May .... .... S61 8S See 8 
BMD Sos sess wack Seas ee 
eae 904 900 900a.... 
Ar ee aires 910 a 914 
Neot......... 922 920 S316 a 920 
PS iGo, kos 921 921 915 a 918 








See page 38 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—Inactivity was 
again the feature in this market, with 
nothing more than routine interest in 
evidence. The undertone was steady, 
although the market on the whole was 
nominal. At New York, tanks were 
quoted at 65 @6%c; while Pacific coast 
tanks were quoted at 6% @6%c, ac- 
cording to position. 

CORN OIL—There has been some 
improvement in demand of late, and 
the tone ruled steady. Tanks, f. o. b. 
mills, are quoted at 7% @7%c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—A complete lack 
of interest again featured this market, 
with no pressure from sellers. Pacific 
coast tanks are quoted nominally at 9c. 

PALM OIL—Interest was on a small 
scale, consumers displaying little in- 
terest, but offerings were held steadily 
partly due to a firm situation abroad. 
At New York, spot Nigre was quoted 
at 7c; shipment Nigre, 6142@6.60; spot 
Lagos, 7%c; shipment Lagos, 6.75@ 
6.80c. 

PALM KENNEL OIL—Demand was 
again slow, and the market nominally 
unchanged. New York tanks were 
quoted at 7.15@7%c, while bulk oil 
for shipment was quoted at 6.90@6.95c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand has 
been rather good and the market 
steady. Spot foots are scarce, and are 
quoted at New York at from 7@7%c, 
while shipment of July was quoted at 
6%c and later shipments 7c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—tThe last busi- 
ness was at 944c, and the market was 
nominally quoted at that figure. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand for 
store oil was small, and the market was 
about steady following futures. Crude 
oil was dull. Southeast, 7%4c; Valley, 
7%c; Texas, 7c. 

----—fe——- 
NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Mar. 24, 1930.— 
The lard market was very irregular 
and, as this is the main influence on 
cottonseed oil prices, the cottonseed oil 
market was also irregular. This was: 
in the face of a stronger and firm cot- 


The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


| COTTON OIL FUTURES 








On the New York Produce Exchange 
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ton market which gradually advanced 
during the week. 

Crude is being held very steady and 
owners are holding same with bulldog- 
like tenacity with the hope that some- 
thing may happen to advance values. 
However, the statistics indicate that 
there is ample oil to finish the season 
and that the carry-over will total about 
the same as the past two or three years. 
Under the circumstances, the principal 
influence which could advance prices is 
a material reduction in the cotton 
acreage. 

Ideas differ very widely as to whether 
or not there will be a material decrease 
or whether approximately the same 
acreage will be planted. The only unity 
of opinion is that there will not be an 
increase. 

Fertilizer sales are much larger than 
they were last year at this time. This 
would probably seem  to_ indicate 
either the same acreage or a larger 
one, or a larger use of fertilizer per 
acre. However, authorities seem in- 
clined to believe this increase in fer- 
tilizer sales is not for use in growing 
the main commodity crops but for veg- 
etables, etc. Under the circumstances, 
we suggest patience to those anticipat- 
ing higher values. 


od 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 


Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Mar. 27, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 

Shortening. 
Per lb. 
North and Northeast: 
Carlots, 26,000 Ibs............0.0000- @10% 


B,GOO Whe. ANA UP .ccccsccccccccvces 11 

ee rr @111, 
Southeast: 

PO, (sc inhi nies apse 0:4 80s ab cieeeied <0 @10% 

Less than 8,500 Ibe. .....ccccccceces @l1 
Southwest: 

oo Me 7 ee ener rire re aio 

10,000 Ibe. GME UP ..cccccccccccccess 10 

Less than 10,000 Tae. Sos eobesbeeenee @11% 
Pacific Comet: ..cccccccccccccccccccece @11% 

Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

Carlote, 26,000 Whe. ...cccccccccccenes @10% 

© PURE. GH GD coc ccc cccsccecccevses @10% 

BOO OUR. ciccccccccsesccevescscees @11% 
jouth: 

OD BUD. oc ocise cece cewscees @10 

Teme than CAFPlote .....cccccccccceces @10% 
POCHRG CORSE: 2.0 ccccccceccccccccevcces @10% 


Cooking Oil—White. 
%e per lb. less than salad oil. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
14c per lb. less than salad oil. 


—— Re 
HULL OIL MARKET. 


Hull, England, Mar. 26, 1930.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 31s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 28s 3d. 


RTE OT 








South Texas Cotton Oil Co. 


Houston, Texas 


Manufacturer of 


Hydrogenated Oils 


Cotton Seed and Peanut, for 


SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 


and Confectionery Trades 
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- The universal acceptance of Laabs 
Ib, cookers as the most advanced method of 
10% rendering edible and inedible products 
@11}, e e 
alas has made it the foremost of rendering 
@l1 ° 
cal equipment. 

@10% ‘ 
ous This acceptance must be warranted, 

and our claims for Laabs in the case of 

@10\%4 . . 

10% every installation are always exceeded 
a1 by actual performance. 

@i0% 

Laabs is a money maker; it produces 
a high-grade product at an increased net 
return. You should know all the details 
about Laabs cookers. 
-(By ‘ , 
s ads Write today for full particulars. 
ne LAABS PATENTS: United States patents 1,578,245 and 1,630,124; 
Great Britain, No. 253,952; Australia, No. 2279; France, No. 617,978; 
D Argentina, No. 26,749; Canada, No. 277,703; Uruguay, No. 2234; 
” Holland, No. 19,681. . . Other U.S. and foreign patents pending. 
s 5323 SO. WESTERN BLVD. 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 3 
Eastern Office: 117 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
Western Office: 1731 W. 43rd Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
INDUSTRIAL WASTE ELIMINATORS, LTD. 
=e 20 High Holborn, London, W. C. 1 




















FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products were quiet and steady 
the latter part of the week. The trade 
was mixed and awaiting developments. 
The hog run was moderate; hogs, 
steady. Cash trade was fair. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was moderately active; 
trade mostly switching from May to 
later months. The undertone was 
steady. The situation remained un- 
changed, with outside steadiness a fac- 
tor. Cash oil trade was quiet with more 
inquiries reported. Crude was firm. 
Southeast, 7%c; Valley, 7%c; Texas, 7c 
bid. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: April, $8.65@ 
8.90; May, $8.75@8.78; June, $8.75@ 
8.85; July, $8.99@9.01; Aug., $9.08@ 
9.15; Sept., $9.18@9.19; Oct., $9.15@ 
9.19; Nov., $9.00@9.03. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 65<¢c. 

Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 8%4c. 
—— qe — 

FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Mar. 28, 1930. — Lard, 
prime western, $10.70@10.80; middle 
western, $10.55@10.65; city, 10%c; re- 
fined continent, 10%c; South American, 
11%c; Brazil kegs, 12%c; compound, 
10%c. 

----—e— 

ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to March 26, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 162,736 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 45,022 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 9,406 quarters; 
to the Continent, 22,540 quarters. 

Ge 

U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 

Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the week 
ended Friday, Mar. 21, 1930: 








Cor. 

Week ended Prev. week, 

Mar. week. 1929. 

CRBCRBO a ccccccsccser | 111,518 108,232 
Kansas City 30,365 50,676 
CURR cccncceve 44,217 87.514 
*St. Louis ... 45,851 46,483 
ee 29,055 37.185 
Bt, Pawl .......cseces 3 54,159 43,954 
St. Joseph, Mo. 18,562 16,068 
Indianapolis .... 18,675 16.741 





New York and x... 33,080 82.607 


31,550 


*Includes East St. Louis, Ill. 

——- —- 
CONTINENTAL CAN IN CUBA. 
The plant recently established in 

Cuba by the Continental Can Company 
is to be increased to double its capacity 
because of the expanding Cuban can- 
ning industry, President O. C. Huffman 
announced upon his recent return from 
the island. Mr. Huffman conferred 
with President Machado of Cuba and 
offered to place at the disposal of the 
Cuban government the company’s soil 
experts and other Continental Can re- 
sources. The Cuban plant is running 
full time, with sales approximately 10 
per cent ahead of last year. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


CURRENT LARD STATISTICS. 

Lard produced, consumed and stocks 
on hand, including both domestic con- 
sumption and exports for January and 
February, 1930, with comparisons: 


LARD PRODUCED, CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
A) (1) PRODUCED. 


1930. 1929. 

Lbs. Lis. - 
SN AK. con SibeWteen- ame 177,251,000 213,780,000 
February ............Not available 1€4,915,C00 
Total for year......Not available 1,763,143,000 


CONSUMED. 
(B) (2) EXPORTS. 





1930. 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Tere 75,186,990 92,261,749 
February ...... a......Not available 67,896,240 
Total for year......Not available 847,857,918 
(C) DOMESTIC.” 
1930. 1929. 
Lbs. Lis. 
a ree ree 99,891,010 64,504,251 
February .............Not available 63,821,760 
Total for year......Not available 918,339,080 
TOTAL, 
1930. 1929. 
Lbs. Lis. 
TT LEP PCR CTE PE Oe 166,078,000 156,766,000. - 
February .............Not available 131,718,000 
Total for year......Not available  1,766,197,000 
(D) STOCKS HELD END OF MONTH. 
1930. 1929. 
Lbs. Lis. 
On hand beginning of 
Pir. tcavskbes cance 81,503,090 84,557,000 
Tt rrr q 5,000 141,571,000 
PE. 65.40% 40 6 ses 112,715,000 174,768,000 


(A) Includes entire production both neutral 
and other edible, by federally inspected plants and 
also production, both neutral and other edible by 
plants not federaly inspected, except a few small 
ones, but does not include production on the ,farms. 

(B) Includes both neutral and other edible 
lard. 

(C) Apparent consumption. 

(D) Ineludes stocks held in cold storage plants 
and packinghouse plants only. 

(1) Source: U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
nomics, Dept. of Agriculture. 

(2) Souree: U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Do 
mestic Commerce, Dept. of Commerce. 


oe 
MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Mar. 26, 1930.—Cot- 
tonseed futures at Memphis while hold- 
ing very firm are not attracting much 
selling. Movement to cash handlers is 
only in nominal volume but it is 
thought that the March open interest 
has been pretty well liquidated, both as 
regards commitments in the futures and 
tonnage being delivered through cash 
handlers to oil mill buyers. At tonight’s 
close cash dealers’ bids to the country 
are understood to average at $35.50. 

Stocks of seed in nearby Memphis 
territory and in Memphis proper are in 
fair volume, but this seed is mostly be- 
ing held against the possibility of re- 
planting. 

Cottonseed meal opened steady at 
about Tuesday’s close, but buyers were 
in the majority throughout the session 
and values worked gradually higher 
with the close on top. April was at 
$35.15, May at $35.35, July at $35.60, 
August at $36.00 and October at $35.50. 
News overnight was lacking but trade 
buying seemed to have been in less vol- 
ume, while mill offerings at around a 
$35.00 level were in fair supply. 

The market is still being unduly af- 
fected by the action of cotton and 
grains, but seems to have a strength 
of its own in that the declines in other 
commodities only affect the upward 
trend temporarily. 


March 29, 1930. 


TRADE GLEANINGS 

Bechtol’s, Inc., Orrville, O., will erect 
a new packing plant costing approxi- 
mately $60,000. It is expected the 
structure will be completed by June 15. 

Custer Packing Co., Wilmington, Del., 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $200,000. 

Rogue River Meat Co., Medford, Ore., 
has leased a store building in Berrydale 
which will be remodeled as a sausage 
plant at a cost of $15,000. 

Ruchti Bros. Co., Southgate, Calif., is 
erecting a packing plant which will cost 
approximately $75,000. 

Contract has been awarded for the 
Jackson Packing Co. plant at Jackson, 
Tenn. :- Estimated cost, $75,000. 

The Idaho Packing Co., Boise, Ida., 
has been damaged by fire. Estimated 
loss, $50,000. 

The Handel-Weinstein Co., Cleveland, 
O., has recently entered the sausage 
manufacturing field. 

August Schmidt & Son, Toledo, O., 
have a sausage plant in course of con- 
struction. It is expected that it will be 
in operation by May 1. 

The new Cudahy Packing Co. branch 
house at Passaic, N. J., which takes the 
place of the one recently destroyed by 
fire, has. recently been placed in 
operation. 

J. K.-Wasson & Co., Galesburg, III, 
are installing new rendering equipment. 

Powers-Begg & Company, Jackgon- 
ville, Ill., have gone into a,friendly re- 
ceivership. Lewis Kelly is receiver, and 
is operating the .company as_ usual 
pending reorganization. 

Lindsay Pork Products Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., ceased operations in January,, 
and the affairs of the company are 
being liquidated. Lee’ B. Weil is 
receiver. 

Nuckolls Packing .Co., Pueblo, Colo., 
plans a _ four-story’ addition to the 
present plant. Bids are now being ac- 
cepted. Two. stories of the proposed 
addition will be used for company ex- 
pansion; two will be at the disposal of 
employes for recreation purposes. 

el 

CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended March 22, 1930, were 3,773,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,767,000 Ibs.; 
same week last year, 3,223,000  Ibs.; 
from January 1:to March 22 this year, 
48,510,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
44,454,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended March 22, 1930, were 
3,053,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,188,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,390,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to March 22 this year, 
49,459,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
51,526,000 lbs. 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports week ended Mar. 22, 1930: 
Week ended New York. Boston. Phila. 





Mar. 22, 1980.......... 44,780 44,746 

Mar, 15, 1030.......... Gen WSS aves 

Mar’: 8, 1980.......... 65,590 5,548 

eS eee 9.042 3,385  ..... 

Mar. 16, 1920.....0220 18,729 11853 ..... 

To date, 1980........ 460,300 118,028 174,055 | 
To date, 1929........281,018 95,955 148,260 Ite 
pane e i ie: 


Watch the Wanted page for oppor-, 
tunities. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—While trading in 
the packer hide market was rather light 
this week, it appeared to be broad 
enough to avoid any selling pressure. 
The bulk of the trading was confined 
to three packers, who moved a total 
of about 30,000 March hides, all de- 
scriptions involved going at steady 
prices. This appears to have been about 
all the hides offered for sale this week, 
and the kill in this market is still re- 


ported light. Stocks are being kept well 
cleaned up and, with the winter hides 
out of the way, some improvement in 
the market next month comparable with 
the seasonal improvement in quality at 
that time would not appear out of line. 
The uncertainty regarding the proposed 
tariff on hides, leather and shoes will 
probably hang over the market until the 
tariff bill is finally signed. 

While the usual differential of 4c for 
St. Paul native steers did not appear 
this week, it is understood to be avail- 
able if any were offered. A _ similar 
premium of %c is being asked for St. 
Paul light and heavy native cows. 

Spready native steers quoted 154%@ 
16c, nom. About 5,000 heavy native 
steers sold at 14c, steady. Last trading 
in extreme native steers was at 13c. 

Butt branded steers moved at 14c for 
4,000 March hides, and about same quan- 
tity Colorados sold at 13%c. <A few 
heavy Texas steers brought 14c and one 
small car light Texas steers 13c, all 
steady prices. Extreme light Texas 
steers quoted at 12c. 

Couple cars heavy native cows sold 
at 12c. One packer sold 3,200 light na- 
tive cows at 12%c, being half Chicago 
take-off and half Missouri River point. 
Branded cows sold again at 12c. 

One packer sold 600 January-Feb- 
ruary native bulls at 9%c; another car 
moved later on same basis. Branded 
bulls 8@814c, nom. 

There was a light trade in the South 
American market, about 26,000 reported 
sold so far. About 13.000 Argentine 
steers sold early at $39.50, equal to 
16-11/16¢, c.i.. New York, and 4,000 
sold later at $40.00, equal to 16%¢e, c.i-f. 
New York, steady to a slight shade 
higher than last week. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Market 
quiet, most of the local packers having 
already sold March hides. with last 
trading at 12%c for all-weight native 
steers and cows and 11%c for branded, 
from outside plants. Some down-state 
small packer productions brought “4c 
less. Some local killers obtained 12%c 
earlier for light native cows, big packer 
grading and trim. One killer who is still 
holding March hides appears to be mak- 
ing no great effort to dispose of them 
at the moment. Bids of 8'%c for na- 
tive bulls and 7%c for branded bulls 
declined, asking %c more. 

Pacific Coast market is sold up to 
March 1, with Jast tradine at 11%4c for 
steers and 10c for cows, f.o.b. shipping 
points. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Market quoted 
in a range of $32.00@35.00 per ton, re- 
cently paid. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Market steady 
and about unchanged. All-weights 
quoted 10@10'%c, selected, delivered. 





Heavy steers and cows recently sold at 
916c for ordinary lots, with better lots 
held at 10c. Buff weights have sold 
at 10%c and 10%c. Extremes quoted 
at 12%c for better lots practically free 
of grubs, and 12c for mixed lots. Bulls 
7@7'%ee, selected, asked. All-weight 
branded 8%@9c, flat, less Chicago 
freight, top price last paid. 

* CALFSKINS — Market very quiet. 
Last, trading was at 18%c, northern 
basis, for regular production and 19c 
for St. Paul and other desirable mixed 
points. Offerings at 19c for regular 
run not taken. 

Chicago city calf quoted 17¢ asked 
for straight 8/15 lb. weights; car of 
8/10 lb. sold early at 17%c, and a car 
each of 10/15 lb. at 16%c and 16%c; 
another car 10/15 lb. reported early at 
15%c understood not to have been 
straight cities. Mixed city and country 
lots quoted 14%@l15c; straight coun- 
tries about 14c. Car Chicago city light 
calf and deacons sold at $1.82%%. 

KIPSKINS — Packer kips quoted 
17%c, northern basis, for natives, 1544¢ 
for over-weights and 13'%c for branded, 
last paid. Considerable interest in over- 
weight kips, and one packer sold a car 
March over-weights at 15%%c, steady. 

Chicago city kips last sold at 16c. 
Mixed cities and countries quoted 13% 
@14c; straight countries around 13c. 

Packer February slunks were cleaned 
up earlier at $1.20 for regulars, and 25 
@30c paid for hairless. 

HORSEHIDES—Horsehides are very 
slow sale. Good city renderers quoted 
$4.00@4.25 with full heads and shanks. 
and mixed city and country lots $3.00@ 
3.50, flat, based on not over 10 per cent 
No. 2’s. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry ovelts sold in a 
good way last week at 11le per Ib. and 
nominally about on this basis. London 
dry pelt sales show decline of about 712 
per cent for fine wools and 10 per cent 
for mediums. Car of packer shearlings 
sold at 90c for No. 1’s and 60c for No. 
2’s; another car, running only 10 per 
cent No. 1’s and 90 per cent No. 2’s, 
sold at 60c, flat. Foreign shearlings in 
plentiful supply and cape shearlings can 
be bought at $6.00@7.00 per doz. Last 
confirmed trading in pickled skins at 
Chicago was a car at $5.00 per doz. for 
March skins; market quiet, with an easy 
tendency. Wool pelts continue easy; 
one car sold at $1.35 for March pelts 
at Chicago. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1. pigskin — strips 
quiet and 64%@7c asked. Small sales 
of frozen gelatine scraps at 4%c; green 
salted 4%c, nom. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Packer hide mar- 
ket quiet, being well sold up to end of 
March. All packers moved their March 
productions last week at 14c for native 
steers, 14c for butt brands and 13'%c 
for Colorados. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Market con- 
tinues rather quiet and not much in- 
terest. Good extremes generally held 
at 12%c, with buyers’ ideas not over 
12c. Good middle-west buffs priced at 
10@10%e. 

* CALFSKINS—Market quiet but ex- 
port inquiries reported and better un- 
dertone generally. Last trading in 5-7’s 
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was at $1.65; 7-9’s $2.00 nom.; 9-12’s 
last sold at $2.45@2.50. Last trading 
in 12/17 lb. veal kips was at $2.90, but- 
termilks $2.75, and 17 Ib. up at $3.90. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, Mar. 22, 1980—Close: Apr. 
14.25n; May 14.45@14.50; June 14.70n; 
July 14.95n; Aug. 15.20n; Sept. 15.48 
sale; Oct. 15.65n; Nov. 15.80n; Dec. 
15.95@16.00; Jan. 16.05n; Feb. 16.20n. 
Sales 11 lots. 

Monday, Mar. 24, 1930—Close: Apr. 
14.25n; May 14.45@14.55; June 14.70n; 
July 14.95n; Aug. 15.20n; Sept. 15.48@ 
15.47; Oct. 15.60n; Nov. 15.75n; Dee. 
15.93@16.00; Jan. 16.05n; Feb. 16.20@ 
16.25. Sales 15 lots. 

Tuesday, Mar. 25, 1980—Close: Apr. 
14.25n; May 14.45@14.60; June 14.70n; 
July 14.95n; Aug. 15.20n; Sept. 15.45@ 
15.50; Oct. 15.60n; Nov. 15.80n; Dec. 
15.95@16.00; Jan. 16.05n; Feb. 16.15@ 
16.30. Sales 17 lots. 

Wednesday, Mar. 26, 1930 — Close: 
Apr. 14.15n; May 14.35@14.45; June 
14.60n; July 14.85n; Aug. 15.10n; Sept. 
15.386 sale; Oct. 15.50n; Nov. 15.65n; 
Dec. 15.80@15.90; Jan. 15.90n; Feb. 
16.05@16.15. Sales 28 lots. 

Thursday, Mar. 27, 19830—Close: Apr. 
14.20n; May 14.40@14.50; June 14.65n; 
July 14.90n; Aug. 15.15n; Sept. 15.34b; 
Oct. 15.50n; Nov. 15.65n; Dec. 15.82@ 
15.86; Jan. 15.90n; Feb. 16.00@16.10. 
Sales 29 lots. 

Friday, March 28, 1930—Close: Apr. 
14.15; May, 14.35@14.45; June 14.60; 
July 14.85; Aug. 15.10; Sept. 15.34@ 
15.36; Oct. 15.50; Nov. 15.70; Dec. 
15.84@15.89; Jan. 15.95; Feb. 15.05@ 
15.15. Sales 7 lots. 

--— 

CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 

Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended March 28, 1930, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 





Week ended Prey. Cor. week, 
Mar. 28. week. 1929. 
Spr. nat. 
strs. .....154%@16n Hywalen @lin 
Hvy. nat 
rer 14 @14% 4 als, @l4'% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. a@i4 a4 @i4 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 
er a i4 @l4 a@i4 
Hyvyy. Col, strs. a13% a@13% @13% 
Ex-light Tex 
i eer fal2 @il2 @13% 
Brnd'd cows. fal @i2 @ls'% 
Hvy. nat. cows fal2 @i2 @i4% 
Lt. nat. cows ai2% a@12% @is 
Nat. bulls... @ 9% 9 @ 9%4b @10% 
Brnd'd bulls. 8 @ 8%n & @ SKn 9 @ OY 
Calfskins ...184%@19 Saigo 23 @24 
Kips, nat. .. @1i% @liy 20 @21 
Kips, ov-wt.. a@i% @15% 18 @i19 
Kips, brnd’d, @13% @13% 16 @I17 
Shinks, reg. . @1,.20 @1.20 @1.35 


Slunks, hris..25 @30 25 @30 45 @50 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.124%@12% 124@12% a@1aypo 
Branded ....114%@11% 114%@11% @13h 
Nat. bulls... @ &%b @ &% 10 @10\4n 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 7T%b @ 7% @ On 
Calfskins ... @ 17ax alm 21 @22 
i ere @16n @16n @19n 
Slunks, reg.. @1.10 @1.10 @1.20 
Sunks,  hris.. @2 @25 @35 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers... 94%@10 @10n 12 @12% 
Hvy. cows... 9%@10 @10n 12 @i12% 
“eS 104% @10% @10% 13 @13% 
Extremes ...12 @12% 12 @12% 15 @15% 
i. ae 7 @ 7% @ Tax 9 @9% 
Calfskins ... a@l4n @14n 16 @17 
| a fa13n @i13n 154%@16 


Light calf...1.00@1.10 
Deacons ....1.00@1.10 


1.00@1.10 
1.00@1.10 


1.10@1.20 
1.10@1.20 


Slunks, reg..60 @75 60 @T 35° @no 
Slunks, hris. 5 @10n 5 @10n 10 @il5 
Horsehides ..3.00@4.25 3.00@4.25 4.75@6.00 
Hogskins ...50 @55 50 anh 60 abs 


SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs..1.30@1.40 1.30@1.50 2.25@2.90 
Sm, pkr. 
lambs) ....1.20€@1.35 1.25@1.40 1.75@2.35 
Pkr. shearlgs.60 @no 70 @1.05 1.15@1.50 
Dry Pelts... @ili ai 20° @21 
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CHICAGO 
(Reported by U. 8. om of Agricultural 


Chicago, Ill., Mar. 27, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Better grade fed steers, unevenly 
25@50c higher, medium weight and 
weighty offerings showing most up- 
turn, bulk going on shipper account; 
lower grade steers, kinds of value to 
sell at $12.50 downward, about steady, 
after losing early advance; fat cows, 
unevenly 25@50c higher, butcher heif- 
ers, light heifer and mixed yearlings 
showing comparable upturn; bulls, 
strong to 25c higher; vealers, about 
steady. Bad weather created uneven- 
ness in general trade, but most at- 
tempts to score sharp advance because 
of storm conditions were fruitless, 
practically all local killers fighting the 
upturn. Extreme top weighty steers, 
$15.00, next highest price, $14.85; year- 
lings, $14.25; numerous loads heavies, 
$13.75@14.25; mixed yearlings, up to 
$13.75; bulk fed steers and yearlings, 
$11.50@13.50; few choice cows, up to 
$9.75 and better, but bulk $7.25@8.25; 
most cutters, $5.25@6.00; weighty sau- 
sage bulls, $7.75@8.00; toppy vealers, 
$14.00@14.50, light kinds closing at 
$10.00@11.50. 

HOGS—Price fluctuations during the 
week unusually narrow; contraction of 
price range in favor of weighty butch- 
ers principal development in week’s 
trade. Hogs scaling 220 lbs. down, 
10@15c lower and heavier weights cor- 
respondingly higher. Demand for hogs 
decidedly improved at current quota- 
tions, a reflection of the advance in 
fresh pork prices. Today’s top, $10.50; 
bulk, 160 to 210 lIbs., $10.25@10.50; 220 
to 240 Ibs., $9.90@10.25; 250 to 270 Ibs., 
$9.75@10.00; 280 to 340 lbs., $9.40@ 
9.75; 100 to 150 Ibs., $9.75@10.50; 
packing sows, mostly $8.40@9.00. 


SHEEP—Continued large receipts 
and weakened dressed lamb trade bear- 


ish factors in fat lamb market. Com- 
pared with one week ago: Fat lambs, 
mostly 15@25c lower; best _light- 


weights, near steady; fat ewes, strong 
to 25c higher. Bulk fat lambs, 85 to 
97 lbs., $9.50@10.00; choice 90 Ibs., 
down to $10.25@10.35. Top, $10.60. 
Shorn lambs, $8.75@9.35. Top, $9.50; 
choice fat ewes absent, quotable $6.50 
down; shearing lambs, 25c or more 
lower, medium to good, $9.00@9.50, few 
choice, $9.75 late. 
4 - 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Kansas City, Kan., Mar. 27, 1930. 

CATTLE—With demand fairly broad 
for most classes of fed steers and year- 
lings, prices are around 25c higher for 
the week, with some better grades 50c 
higher. Choice mixed yearlings topped 
at $14.25, while quite a few of the more 
desirable fed offerings were noted from 
$12.75@13.25. However the bulk of the 
arrivals cashed from $11.00@12.50. Fat 
she stock closed strong to 25c higher, 
while bulls held about steady with de- 
mand narrow. Vealers and calves are 
unchanged, with the late top at $13.00. 

HOGS—Although considerable  un- 
evenness was in evidence, little change 
was registered in hog values. Some 
of the weightier offerings show a little 
strength, while some weakness was 
noted on underweights. Shippers were 
the principal buyers. Big packers con- 
tinue bearish and have resisted any 
advance in values. Choice 180-lb. 
weights reached $10.20 on Thursday for 
the week’s top, while bulk of the 160- 
to 240-lb. weights ranged from $9.85@ 
10.15. Desirable 250- to 325-lb. butch- 
ers sold from $9.15@9.75. Packing 
grades are strong to 10c higher at $8.00 
@8.65. 








Purchased 
Tested 








“On the Hoof” 
“On the Hook” 


Where Quality is Equal, 
Price is a Factor! 


Real Buying Service with Pleasing Results 


KENNETT, SPARKS & CO., Inc., Natl. Stock Yards, Ill. 


H, L, SPARKS, Manager 











OTHER KENNETT-MURRAY OFFICES 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 


Detroit, Mich. 
East St. Louis, Il. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lafayette, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Sioux City, Iowa 





a. 


Service Dept.—WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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March 29, 1930. 


SHEEP—Fat lamb prices were under 
pressure again this week, and further 
declines of 25@40c were scored. The 
late top of $9.70 was at the low point 


of the year, while the week’s top was 


only $9.75. Most of the fed lambs 
cleared from $9.25@9.60. Small lots 
of spring lambs ranged from $12.50@ 
14.00, and most clippers sold from $8.40 
@8.65, with the best at $8.75. Mature 
classes are strong to 15c higher, with 
best fat ewes at $6.50. 

ee 

OMAHA 

(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultura) 

Economics. ) 

Omaha, Mar. 27, 1930. 

CATTLE—Demand for practically all 
killing classes showed breadth over the 
previous week, with a broad outlet on 
shipping account. Prices worked high- 
er, with fed steers and beef cows mostly 
25@50c higher. Yearlings and heifers 
failed to show as much strength, closing 
strong to 25c higher. Bulls closed 
around 25c higher, and vealers strong to 
50c higher. The week’s top price of 
$14.10 was paid for yearlings averag- 
ing 1,022 lbs., with 1,156- and 1,387-lb. 
weights at $14.00. 

HOGS—tThe general hog trade car- 
ried a weak undertone, but very little 
change is noted in prices in compari- 
sons Thursday with Thursday. Local 
receipts show a slight expansion. On 
Thursday, top reached $10.00, and the 
following bulks were quoted: 160 to 
230 Ibs., $9.60@9.90; 230 to 260 Ilbs., 
$9.50@9.75; 260 to 300 lbs., $9.25@9.60; 
300 to 350 Ibs., $9.00@9.25; packing 
sows, $8.40@8.60. 

SHEEP—Receipt volume stands as 
the largest for the winter fed season. 
The market has been mildly uneven, 
with comparisons on lambs Thursday 
with Thursday, weak to 25c lower; ma- 
tured sheep, 25@40c higher. On Thurs- 
day, bulk of the fed woolea lambs, 90 to 
100 lb., cashed $9.00@9.50, with lambs 
under 90 Ib. on up to $10. 00. Good and 
choice ewes cashed largely at $5.75@ 
6.00, with light ewes quoted up to $6.40. 

—— ge 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Mar. 27, 1930. 

CATTLE—More active trading, with 
strength in practically all slaughter 
classes, featured this week’s trade. 
Compared with week ago: Steers, cows 
and medium bulls, 25@50c higher; 
mixed yearlings, heifers, cutters and 
low cutters, steady to 25c higher; veal- 
ers, $1.00 higher. Bulk of steers 
brought $9.75@12.00, with 804-lb. year- 
lings scoring $13.50, and 1,141-lb. and 
1,339-lb. matured steers landing $13.00. 
Most fat mixed yearlings and heifers 
earned $11.75@12.60, with 643-lb. mixed 
yearlings topping at $13.00. Medium 
fleshed descriptions registered $10.25@ 
11.50; cows, largely $7.25@8.50; top, 
$10.00; low cutters, mostly $4.50@5.50; 
top medium bulls, $8.00; top vealers, 
$14.50. 

HOGS — Expanding shipper outlet 
balanced increased marketings, and 
prices were maintained steady to 10c 
higher than a week ago or near the low 
point since January. Top price Thurs- 
day touched $10.65 with bulk of 160- 
250 lb. $10.00@10.55. Heavy butchers 
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ander sold down to $9.50, and sows bulked at largely at $10.00, closely sorted choice reported by the Dominion Live Stock 
rther $8.50@8.85. offerings on up to $12.50@13.50. Branch: 
The ene ee aren See local HOGS—The hog market for the week Se See 
: interests to maintain lamb prices on a . ,000-1, ; 
P = steady basis this week in the face of (Continued on page 46.) aa me fanny 
ambe declining prices elsewhere. Wooled ay Mar. 20. week 1929. 
les lambs a . ae, with — ey RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. Toronto. ..sseeeeereees $11.00 $10.50 $10.15 
: down. ippe ambs topped a 75, . : ipt t incipal ar- Montreal ete eee eeeencs . le 10. 
$8.40 and bulk earned $8.90@9.25. Fat ewes ets "week ended’ Mar. 22, 1980, with cmmum® cc 180) 188) 888 
ature bulked at $4.00@6.00. comparisons: ‘ Edmonton oe. seeeceess 10.00 10.90 8.50 
ce 2 PORT ccc ccccccs e . ae 
with —_—_- At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Moore es cn nancn nade — yt eed 
" Week ended Mar, 22...180,000 471,000 361,060 Saskatoon ..........+..- ; ; 
ST. PAUL 1a eK STTLIEIELIB08%000. 6815000 279000 sroronto ET wealig an 
(By U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and TOGO) 'SHHOO Shere oes tee ete es 13.50 14.00 brad 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) aoe = 570,000 246,000 Winnipeg 11. 1....1..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 
So, St. Paul Minn. Mar. 26 1930. BE Sic scten ae aucseuceucmm 90,000 625,000 314,000 RR aes cvaccoa sede 14.00 14.00 138.00 
ura) ’ ’ ? both At 11 markets: Hogs. RE “oasivenvececect 13.00 13.00 14.00 
CATTLE — Reduced loadings both wre ended Mar. 22....0..0.c0cc0ceeeeues 417,000 Prince Albert 222122122! 11.00 nue 8.50 
30. here and in the aggregate made for a Previous Week (o.. 0.506000 ncescene sesso SRsO0O Moose aos eae 13.50 13.00 12.00 
ly all stronger tum te sll ee aes 1929 stetseeececserseerseeeeess arpa ad * 581,000 EE, SaecwcoNecaawa 12.00 12.00 12.00 
: MIE Econ vost aah tien eha = ; - 
Sp strong to in instances 25c higher basis ae ope esnsretaaneverscanantsss a. os a ea “> : rts 
* i , At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. y ~ : 2 2 ( 
high- ciher.” ee ais ae cuted Mer. 22... .185,000 853,000 286,000 Calgary 12:50 12.00 
ostly $12.50, bulk of all weights from $10.25 1920 wees LIE 512000311600. 300°000 Prince albert 2 2..00..1) i170 «1365 11.00 
sifers @12.00. Fat cows finished to a $6.25@ toop 220020022022. 0/ IU UIBt{000 480000 17-000, Saskatoon 2.0L 1220 1263 T1180 
osing ae ct bh Lo ae LOMB Sens cdc dea’ 201,000 482,000 229,000 GOOD LAMBS. 
‘losed and cutters closed at the high point of Maia . : : ee eee SS 
ng to the week and mainly at $4.75@5.75, CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. banana — Se ae 
ce of medium grade bulls at $7.00@7.50. Summary of top prices for livestock amonton .. 2°... ~~ "2°." 10.00 10.50 18.00 
erag- Vealers have shown relatively little at leading Canadian centers, week end- anv Fm i ween eeeees 9.00 9.00 none 
87-Ib. change, good gradés today selling ed Mar. 20, 1930, with comparisons, as Saskatoon) ae 
 car- 
ttle FELIX GEHRMANN 
1pari- . 
—_ Long Distance Phone C o 2 B " Information furnished 
at YARDS 0037 ommission Buyer of Live Stock ceiiiediion. wana in 
gon a eg rage Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards contracts for future 
S., i r an ° — R 
9.60. oe Chicago, Illinois delivery, upon request 
cking Hog Alley shebiis ’ 
dis as 
2ason 
seven, J. W. MURPHY CO. CHAS. B. REYNOLDS 
y Order Buyers - 
; ma- HOGS ONLY Order Buyer Cattle Exclusively 
— Pn C STOCK YARDS, SOUTH OMAHA, NEBR. 
3 ility an oss Cyphers : 
lambs Reference any Omaha Bank = years packing house buyer 
d and 5 or all grades of beef cattle 
5.75@ Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebr. Correspondence solicited 
$6.40 
a 
™ BANGS & TERRY E. K. Corrigan 
ura. 







Buyers of Livestock 
930. Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 

















. with E . ihe eail ai Operating on Three Kiarkets 

ighter I Ph Pa alge te So, Omaha KansasCity So. St. Joseph 
trade. Write or wire us E. K. Corrigan Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 
hers 

oe Strictly Hog Order Buyers on rs pag tian? erg hogy _ 
= Commission Only Write—'Phone—Wire 

313.00. GOOGINS & WILLIAMS Murphy Bros. & Company 
—— Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 

le ; Union Stock Yards, Chicago Telephone Yards 0184 Union Steck Yards, CHICAGO 
0.25@ 

bab : 

ealers, Do you buy your Livestock Order Buyers of Live Stock 
a through Recognized Pur- McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 
A ° Indi i Ft. W. 

Thurs. chasing Agents? = i 

f 160- 























itchers 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUESDAY, MARCH 25, 1930. THURSDAY, MARCH 27, 1930. 





































y ; shee le. Hogs. Sheep 
SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 1930. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. es Catt : g : F 
"hi - : CRC 5.0.5 ose side veces teas 6,000 19,000 16,000 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Chicago sete tease eee 17,000 Teed areas ‘ 6.500 8/000 
idee iy sdeas toa lee 400 Gben «= 8,000 ©Kanens City .......-.... ae lee, Omaha 1,400 16,000 
~ —s Omaha ..... ae khan oh 10,500 16,000 “ . 11/000 500 
Kansas City 400 1,800 e206 St teste 15.000 1.500 St. Louis J 5 
Omaha 100 5,500 100 St. “sien Dbpaceegi lc .e 2 9.000 St. Joseph 4,000 8,000 
MEME Setter es au=' 25 © 5,000 Tae ee. og seen 5900 Sioux City we 10,500 3,000 
Ao con 5 kbam mnie 100 1,000 2,000 St a sil eect tae "500 «St. Paul ............- s é 7,000 500 
Sioux City .......-.....- 100 5,000 a Gaicitee ite ......... 100 Oklahoma City . saat 1,800 400 
St. Paul 200 00 300 Fort Worth .. : ee 900 te er “ 1,000 2,600 
Oklahoma City . 100 500 200 Milwaukee ............:. 299 «Milwaukee ...........++ 1,000 400 
Fort Worth ..... erat 300 300 — hae. ....:... 9.500 Denver ......0.sseeeeeees oa 1,600 5,400 
Milwaukee es came 7 lions ile ppnenaa. _ il mabe 200 Louisy | OARS SAR Pe ey 2 _ 500 Kaas 
Denver 500 TO) with  .. 2... 900 Wichita .......-..eee eee 2,300 1,000 
Louisville 300 pane Indianapolis. 29) Indianapolis ............ : 3,000 100 
Wichita 1,400 300 pittsburgh nee 309 Pittsburgh .............. «+... 1,300 1,000 
Indianapolis 1,500 100 muhinead ........... S00 voy «=- Cincinnati ...-....------ 200 1,600 100 
DE: Lois aecbinddes “sveee oss ere Buffalo A pxloteip hese delty ein 100 500 NR ee alo aise a e's a 200 1,000 300 
Cincinnati ckeske ee 100 400 eeeos Theediand Len So PPR eA be > O00 1.700 Cleveland 100 1,700 1,000 
a | SS ieneekee 100 500 200 Nashville < ; Ye 100 "100 Nashville 200 300 100 
Cleveland he 1,000 ise BOSRVINE «2 ++ 20s o essere ~ Toronto 300 900 600 
- ~ loronto one Sees s oe = SOO 1,000 200 
Nashville 100 400 100 
NR see a oetede ieee. wehee 100 200 FRIDAY, MARCH 28, 1930. 
MONDAY, MARCH 24, 1930. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26, 1930. (Mii 0 244s .. 8,000 20,090 12,000 
Chicago 33,000 20,000 Chicago .... 6,000 14,000 13,000 —- CHtY oe eee eee ‘ sh ane oa'aae 
Kansas Ci 10,000 Kansas City 5,500 6,000 8,000 St Louis 4 ately spaagris: 1,000 13000 1.500 
Omaha ae ate 14,000 Omaha 7,500 2,000 17,000 St Joseph Samer in 900 4/000 7'500 
ED. ‘Sous 6s 940.60: 05 3,000 12,000 St. Louis 2,000 10,500 500 Sioux City hy eee 1.500 12°000 5000 
So. SS . 1,800 6,500 St. Joseph 2 5,500 8,000 St ‘Paul ale pie cel Ma 2100 9.500 800 
oe! a 3,700 10,000 ty Lys 9,500 3,000 Oklahane City + a aaelae ay "800 1-700 100 
mt. Paul ....- Saari eb eae 4,000 10,500 > Saar 10,500 500 “ister gs pec ii = "4-100 1400 2 O00 
Oklahoma City ........ . 900 1,600 300) «Oklahoma City ......... 1,200 100 \Fity “og gal aaa ay 800 900 “400 
Fort Worth .... inceve ee 1,200 1,500 Fort Worth ..... Re 2,200 1,600 2,500 Denver URE Meee A, cent ae 200) 600 10.800 
OE” nc clb ete seo be 300 500 200) =Milwaukee .... ere 400) 800 100 Wichita pee ty * 800 "700 
a pa vekeate ie 3,100 3.000 errr 200 900 11,500 Indianapolis Sohbet 300 100 
louisville ..... Saks al 200 800 ca ae Louisville ey 200 400 200 Pittsburgh .. i ; ; ay is ie es bee 
a a PE ES eee a 2,100 3,500 900 Wichita .. ina idiatee + 00 2,000 900 Cincinnati a aes 500 i100 
Ere 400 3,500 SOS «“Eenenilla =... ...6 6640045 600 2,000 100 Ruffalo BES NIN Yd gh 100 » 600 
SER, Gisis ak 6a 5804.0 800 3,800 3,000 Pittsburgh . (ieee edness lames 1,200 600 Cleveland P P A 5 ; 400 1.000 800 
Cincinnati Dine ee ae 1,100 2.400 200) «Cincinnati “ 200 1,500 100 a ie eae hae ‘ 
a cveceesnas eee 7,300 7,800 Buffalo ....... Sakamee 200 700 600 or 
DN, Skok ew bbe a 900 4,400 eo i Pere re 200 2,400 1,000 
Nashville sce tece eer 100 500 mieS Nashville ..... Pree ees. 200 400 200 ‘ 5) ‘ 
Toronto ... ° baw ioe .200 500 1,300 Toronto ... ene ae ee 500 900 100 SLAUGHTER REPORTS 
Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
a Coe the number of livestock slaughtered at 15 centers 
ry ‘- . T for the week ended March 22, 1980, with com 
LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. parisons: 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- CATTLE, 
day, Mar. 27, 1930, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of pobre 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: Mar. 22. 
Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- Chicago 


ing pigs excluded): 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.) med-ch. .& 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.) med-ch.. 
Lt. wt. (160-200 lbs.) com-ch.... 
Lt. It. (130-160 lbs.) com-ch.... 
Packing sows, smooth and rough. 


Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Wichita 


CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS, CITY. 
35@ 10.05 ¥ 9.50@10.20 & 

9.90@ 10.60 
10.40@ 10.65 é 
9.65@ 10.60 S.85@ 9.90 
8.35@ 8.90 8.00@ 8.70) 7.5 
Ree 















9.75 $ 8.75@ 9.75 $ 
9.40@10.15 
9.60@10.2 
9.01 















am et tr Ze 


: ‘ Wort! 
Sitr. pigs (130 lbs. down) med-ch. 9.00@10.25 | 8.75@10.00—... 8 9.75 Philadelphia 
Av. cost & wt. Tue. (pigs excl.). 9.96-231 Ib, 10.22-220 1b. 9.35-2538 9.68-2338 Ib. 2 Ib. Indianapolis 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: New York & Jersey City 8,024 
STEERS (1,500 LBS. UP): Oklahoma City ........ 3,878 
Good-Ch. ...cccccce esecccccvece | ere SSeeHh ease dips eekim. o> Soaeeeax Cincinnati ; 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : Denver ... 
CHOICE 2. ccrccccccccvcccscves + 14.25€15.00 18.500 14.50 1 13.004 14.00 12.75@ 14.00 - Peary era 
ee eee eee 12.75@14.25  12.25€13.50 11.75@13.00 11.85 13.00 Total 109,264 118,933 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 
Choice .. 14.25415.00 = 13.50@14.50 4.2 13.00@ 14.25 18.00@ 14.7 6 ie Beet ee 111,518 108.232 
Good 12.50@14.25  12.50@13.75 3.250 11.75@18.50 11.85 Kansas City ‘ 
STEERS ESR ra pees se 
Choice 13.75@ 14.7 : 4.50 13.50@ 14.50 ty SE eee 
SU ea wie cas ecSeeeeesen sass 12.50@13.75 12.25@18.50 11.75@13.75 St. Joseph 
STEERS (800 LBS. UP): rie 
DE ..clckss sheskese eens 10.75@12.5 0” Geak Sonia 
DIR open vdsacsinccesdnonce 9.00@ 10.7; 





STEERS (FED CALV AND 


YEARLINGS) (750-950 LBS.) : 
EER Scone dochdsseins noses 
EEL nics spades i speness+een6 


HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN): 





14.256@ 15. 





00 14.00@15. 
12.50@14. 










Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
New York & 
Oklahema City 
Cincinnati ...... 
Denver .... 


































SRNR SciGs per es veh wasiesesss 2.75@13.75 13.00@13.75 Pi Total 
REE whw0280¥ 6s 0@12 a ’ 
Common-med. .00@11,. é ; 7.25 11.60 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): Chicago we etee ees 
Choice 3.2% 10.254 10.00@ 13.00 —— picchehes 
 as<aecanee ° j 2.75 9. 8.7 2.25 9.004 9.00@ 12.00 St Touis vig 1 " : : 
Medium O0@11.! : 27 F 75 8.00@ 7.50@10.75 — St! Joseph 
COWS: Sioux City 
Choice 9.00@ 10.00 9.00@10.00  8.75@ 8.60@ 9.75 Wichita. 
Good 7.50@ 9.00 9.00 7.75@ 7.50@ Fort Worth ............ 
Common-med. ...........+ 3.25@ 7.50 ) 8.00 6.00@ 6.00@ Philadelphia 
Low cutter and cutter 5.00@ 6.50 6.25° 4.25@ 6. 4.254 Indianapolis... 
7 amg ce RYE New York «& Je 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): Oklahoma City 
a ee eee 8.00@ 9.25 8.00@ 9.25 T.50@ 8.50 7.0@ 75 T.50@ 8.50 A." ee 
Cutter-med. 6.50@ 8.00 6.25@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 Denver ...............05. 
‘ALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): i Spe ee 
CALAES (600 128. DOWN) ? % ao be re REMAND Gees cat veeees 281,580 281,319 186,73 
DROGREMEGR. 220. cccccccccccsces 7.50@10.50 8.00@11.50  8.50@11.00 7.50@11.00  7.00@11.00 Roston slaughters omitted 
NN i eke ee awsie 7.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 8.00 5.00@ 8.50 5.00@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.00 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): —_¢q—— 
| SEEPS errr err rerer 9.00@14.25  13.00@14.50 10.00@14.00 9.00@ 13.00 9.50@ 14.00 - ‘ zs . 
NED ccndipne<ss 8.00@ 9.00 10.50@13.00 8.00@10.00 7.50@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.50 EQUIP FOR DRY RENDERING. 
Cull-common 7.00@ 8.00 6.00@10.50 5.00@ 8.00 4.00@ 7.: 5.00@ 7.50 bs . 
iain an thy The South Philadelphia Dressed 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: Beef C ‘lad = Z 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down)......... 9.75@ 10.60 9.50@10.00  8.75@ eef Co., Philadelphia, Pa., are install- 
Lambs (92 Ibs. down) : . 7.50@ 





ing a new by-product department, in- 
cluding new boilers, etc. The latest 





8.50@ 9.50 
Lambs (all weights) 7.75@ 8.50 6.50@ 


Yearling wethers (110 lbs. 





down) medium-choice ....... 7.00@ 7.00@ 8.75 6.25@ type of dry rendering machinery is be- 
Swes (120 Ibs. down) med-ch.. 4.754 5.00@ 6.40 5 : . * 

Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) med-ch.... 4.50@ 4.75@ 6.00 ing installed by the Mechanical Mfg. 
Swes (all weights) cull-com... 2.00@ 2.00@ 5.00 Co., Chicago and New York. 








1930. 


Sheep. 
16,000 
8,000 
16,000 
500 
8,000 
3,000 
500 
400 
2,600 
400 
5,400 
1,000 
100 
1,000 
100 
300 
1,000 
100 
600 


2,000 
7,000 
16,000 
1,500 
7.500 
5,000 
800 
100 
2,000 
400 
10,600 
700 
100 
100 
2,600 
600 


‘Ss 

er show 
centers 

th com 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
enters for the week ended Saturday, March 22, 
1930, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 








CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ATMOEE GRE OO... .0.0 60008 8,319 2,398 21,149 
SOONG NE NY 6002's 40 cnet we 2,876 2,881 22,124 
eS Se eo 1,648 2,093 6,614 
pe Ser 2,448 2,401 9,623 
Anglo-Amer. Proy. Co. 435 p i) 
G. H. Hammond Co. 903 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 580 


Brennan Packing Co., 4,248 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 1,022 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
1.035 hogs; Western Packing & Provision Co., 
3,674 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 1,806 hogs; others, 
25,385 hogs. 
Totals: 
50,259; 


Cattle, 12,204; 
sheep, 59,510. 
<ANSAS CITY. 


calves, 7,893; hogs, 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co, . 2,431 1,082 1,979 7.6138 


Cudahy Pkg. Co... . 23094 564 


Fowler-Straub Co. .. 486 


1,499 8,386 


























Mortis @ Oo. ...... 2,075 295 
le LS See 3,308 671 
Wilson & Co. ...... 2,857 520 
SPIE 52% 66s veo 0 739 217 

NEE aroemse aw pies 13,990 3,349 9,011 39,880 

OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co, ........ 4,161 9,183 10,885 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 4,096 6,975 14,396 
Dold Pkg. Co. 2 6,045 
Morris & Co. &S& 
Swift & Co. ..... 5,173 
Eagle Pkg. Co. 1 en 
Hoffman Bros. . 45 
Mayerowich & Vall... 13 
OMSRR FES. 00, os oe css BY 
koe PS A 3 
J. Roth & Sons......... 26 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co..... 33 
Lincoln Pkg. Co. ....... S85 
Morrell Pkg. Co. ages 283 
Nasie Pae. Co. .<....... 103 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. ...... O84 
MR OE GID. aa od clea 609 
WOME, aes asa e'p hn a asa ase ata 802 

MES Sacatp cesses eae 18,050 266 50.587 





8ST. LOUIS. 


Cat tle. Calves. Hoge. Sheep. 


























Armour and Co. 506 
were COO. 6c aeess 1,479 
Morris & Co. ...... 169 
East Side Pkg. Co.. ee 4) 
American Pkg. Co.. 136 248 
Mell Page. Co....... 
meey Pag. Oo. ..... te ee 
CNN aca saansiwss 608 3.811 
BE “eesxeaceeees 7,120 2.898 18,910 9,891 
. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. She ep. 
Swift and Co. .... 1,697 497 6 21, 
Armour and Co, .... 968 307 
Morris & Co. ...... 8389 190 
eee ee 2,450 312 
| re 1,306 
Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 8,694 4,922 
Armour and Co, S774 6,146 
Swift & Co. 4,664 4,311 
Smith Bros, 6 din ree 1 asses 
SPREE. aig aa e:0 g-etk eis 768 146 21,0838 2,127 
BN Sa ahn ee ease . Ts) | 506 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,398 495 
Wieon @ Oo; ..... 1,120 546 
RE 63 5a559.5% a4 150 Sas 
pO er 1,041 


Not including 169 cattle and 412 sheep pur- 
chased direct. 


WICHITA. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 669 487 2,685 3,714 
Jacob Dold Co. ..... 719 25 1.834 30 
Wichita D. B. Co. .. 18 
Dunn-Ostertag ..... 149 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon. 20 ap ae sees 
Fred W. Doid...... 50 whnitead 392 2 





3,746 
2.800 hogs bought 


Total 462 4,861 
Not including 38 cattle and 
direct. 








DENVER. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee eee 1,023 108 1,608 10,301 
Armour and Co. .. 1,200 140 335 12,055 
Blayney-Murphy Co. 376 101 1,134 49 





APE Go iscwernscncs 633 166 682 378 
MOOD - wdane eeanines 3,232 515 4,759 22,783 














ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. 








Armour and Co, .... 2,785 4,132 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 385 1,031 
Bw & OG. ...ccccs 4,594 6,188 
United Pkg. Co. 1,657 187 
CRON vos vec unica 1,160 20 

ov aie xoneran 10,581 11,553 


MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,548 
U. D. 2. Co., N. ¥. 35 
The Layton Co. ere wees 
R. Gumz & Co...... 107 24 
Armour and Co. .... 550 4,060 


N.Y.B.D.3.Co., N.Y. 36 





NPRM ne Osa cian x's 602 "251 
ONE. oN anAect nck 2,878 12,570 
INDIANAROLIS. 
Cattle, Calves. 
Foreign ..... 670 1,942 
Kingan & Co. sue OO 880 
Armour and Co. .... 366 112 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 974 253 
Hilgemeir Bros. .... 6 Are 
Brown Bros, ....... 126 10 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 21 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 9 
Meier Pkg. Co. ..... &5 bs 
ee. Preys, 00). xs 42 8 
Maas Hartman Co... 31 4 
Art) Wabnitz é 59 
Hoosier : Ke 
Others 97 
Total 3,380 





CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. 











8. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... 5 
J. Hilberg & Son... 85 ere 
Gus Juengling....... 169 120 
E. Kahn's Sons Co... 992 450 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 41 72 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 1 a 
W. G. Rehns’ Sons... 127 23 
A. Sander Pkg. oe 4 
J. & F. Schroth Co. . 6 wee 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 119 167 
John F. Stegner..... 136 194 
J. Vogel & Son...... s 5 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... gts 
Others oma 12 é ane 
PE Ss ovalciowcan 80 786 
TOC sree scseese 1,780 ai 831 


Not including 941 cattle, 
sheep bought direct, 


RECAPITULATION, 
Recapitulation of packers’ purche 
for the 


sons: 
CATTLE. 

Week ended 

Mar. 22. 
CHICARO eee eee eee eee 12,204 
MAGES OGY © 0 ns5csivens cis 13,990 
Omaha (incl. calves) 18,050 
ere 7,120 
St. Joseph 5,95 


Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 











MOM exo SCTER ODES 93,374 


HOGS. 
CIGARS © os 5c cveceddiseses 5 







Kansas City 
Omaha ........ 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City ... 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver .... 
St. Paul 

Milwauk eivess 
Indianapolis ...... 
Cincinnati 





Total 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
St. Louis . a 
WS ah ccwascan eens 32 

Sioux City 5 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 
St. Foal .. 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


TOL iiiaccvicceesceces 242,763 





week ended Mar. 22, 1930, 
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Hogs. Sheep. 

9,932 1,848 

ante 50 
12,455 


1,751 


22,025 





44,412 3,144 


Hogs. Sheep. 
7,198 453 





"2181380 
8,025 622 


Sheep. 











24,383 i; 


Hogs. Sheep. 





141 

59 

59 

6, O61 242 
1,007 
266 

“T45 ie 

1,247 ies 

a 146 

3, 
14,917 671 


10,966 hogs, and 225 


ases by markets 
with compari- 


Prev. 
week. 
18,037 
15,511 





19,775 
16,510 
22,462 
6,789 
9,614 
11,657 
1,780 
1,419 
8,264 
10,91 5 
54 





110,7 7 31 

59,266 108,606 

10,954 24,007 

73,514 75,919 
22,284 





6.951 
10,190 
58.967 


23,727 





10,409 
354,170 451,935 
34,441 
26,405 
38,589 
1,698 
3f 





4,054 1,820 
1897 1,498 
265,482 190,730 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 


RECEIPTS 








Cattle. C alves, Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Mar. 17...15,840 2,274 39,916 24,892 
Tues., Mar. 18... 4,110 3,371 12,928 15,786 
Wed., Mar. 19... 5,786 27 9,666 19,670 
Thurs., Mar. 20.. 17,352 13,008 
Pat., Mer. 21... "908 12,9389 138,459 
Sat., Mar. 22... 200 7,000 3,000 
This Week s.c.es 32,1 12,082 99,801 89,815 
Previous week f 13,579 141,657 87,999 
Year ago ..... 20,047 147,010 = 54,180 
Two years ago.. 18,894 201,962 59,336 





Total receipts for month and year to Mar, 22, 
with comparisons: 

















1929 

Cattle 127,504 5 
Calves 51,790 124, 495 D 
Hogs 435,168 2,081,003 2,37 
Sheep 198,835 921,996 777,541 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Mar. 17... 4,751 31 9,115 4,797 
Tues., Mar. 18... 1,666 rey 6,012 4,046 
Wed., Mar. 19... 2,166 82 2,351 5, 000 
Thurs., Mar. 20.. i: 619 47 4,422 
RYt., Bae. Dis... 744 are 5,816 
Sat., Mar. 22... 100 1,000 
This week ...... 11,046 110 28, 716 


,498 





29°02 
39. 282 20,328 
493 74,659 18,467 
AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


Previous week ..12,018 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 


WEEKLY 
















Week ended Mar. 2: $ 9.90 $ 5.00 $10.00 
ws ag week 10.50 5.10 10.60 
11.70 8.25 16.95 
8.05 8.90 16.60 
10. 70 11.25 8.15 2 
9.45 12.00 8.00 
10.05 14.05 8.65 
Av. 1925-1920.....$11.15 $11.40 $ 8.40) $15.55 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. — p. 

*Week ended Mar. 22.....21,100 2,300 

PROVIOUR “WOOK. ..<cccceass 26,860 os 952 2 
29 315 





127, 303 


3,8; 
40, 869 
3 





97,128 44,936 
92,124 638,180 
*Saturday, Mar. 22, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
No. Avg. - Prices 
Rec'd. Wet. Top. Avg. 





*Week ended Mar. 22. 99,800 236 $10.80 §& 9.90 
Previous week ....... 141,657 234 11.30 10.50 
1929 < 12.15 11.70 
1928 8.05 
1927 11.25 
1926 : 12.00 
1925 14. 60 14.06 

S-yr. av., 1925-1929.156,800 237 $12.35 $11.40 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 

Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in 
spection for week ended Mar. 21, 1930, with com 
parisons: 

IY (SNES Ns Sip. 0:05 Sea ene ctanilaia 





PEE WOON 64 ie Lksiecca dates 00:3 deat uaes 

MIN Nong 6 ik 4 diac. sidieieaidiv e ndsinaleace ealen 

TST 5 a: 0:0 dhe 4 oases are bluashaiate saa 

Nr sid tea. S ale 9 x esd<n poasacembsdcere akon aren tee tte 108, 00 
BE chides conenh-eewicnetanisiehecen one aoa 92,300 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Mar. 27, 1930, were as follows: 


Wk. ended Prey. 
Mar. 27. 


week. 








Packers’ purchases + peces otto gt Se 

Direct to packers............... 40,160 4 

Shippers’ purchases ............ 35,778 29,633 
"BOURE WODDTIOD a.c..0 526.50 660060 p 110,644 





(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Mar. 22, 1930, 
are officially reported by the U.: S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
or Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Jersey City 








PEPE 3,264 9,430 1,406 18,402 

Central. Union -. 1,757 = =1,197 690 19,561 
ON RON cascéveces 474 4,154 20,501 14,096 
Sey ateicieniad «aie 5, 495 14,781 52,059 
Previous week ...... 6.869 15,320 59,198 
Two weeks ago 7.042 14,676 23,842 47,840 
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THE JAMISON 
STANDARD COOLER 
DOOR WITH 
PATENTED FEATURES 


In a recent engineering test, this 
door rendered the equivalent of 
85 years of service, without any 
appreciable effect on its protec- 
tive quality or its operating parts 
—nothing which would prevent 
uninterrupted, effective service. 
In this test the worth of its heav- 
ier hardware—scientifically 
designed to withstand the severest 
conditions—was conclusively 
proved. Its design and construc- 
tion are backed by years of 
experience. Knowing your wall 
insulation, we can match it in 





your doors.» » « « « « « / 


Write for Descriptive Catalog. 








QUNLSOTL 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


“Good doors, yes. 
but how mueh do I 
pay for the name?’ 


March 29, 1930. 






Mr. Prospect, I’m as con- 
stitutionally opposed to 
paying for a name as you 
are. But I’ve found when 
a name in any field stands 
out like askyscraper would 
on a village street, it is always because of 
the performance of the product. If you pay 
a little more for that product, you haven’t 
paid for a name but for the extra value which 
makes the name what it is » » » I’m proud 
that the Jamison and Stevenson names stand 
out among cold storage doors. It gives me 
quite a “kick” to hear competitors say “as 
good as Jamison (or Stevenson)” because 
they are unconsciously admitting our supe- 
riority. But regardless of this reputation, 
you don’t pay one cent extra for the name. 
You don’t have to take my unsupported 
statement for this. The performance of our 
doors proves it. We guarantee them to out- 
last all others under any conditions—and 
they are giving better service all the way 
» » » Whether their price is just under, just 
over, or the same as any other doors you 
may consider, Jamison and Stevenson Doors 
will prove cheaper in 
the end. Where is there 
anything extra added 
for the name? 


see our advertisement in 
issue of April 12, 1930 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
ore ee Hagerstown, Maryland, U.S. A.......... 


riaipebemnne: <<! COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
- Chester, Pennsylvania, U.S.A........... 


ery T Branch Offices: 300 Madison Avenue. NEW YORK ........- 
eae 1832 Builders Bldg., 228 N. La Salle Street, CHICAGO ...... 
2650 Santa Fe Avenue, LOS ANGELES... 333 Market St.. SAN FRANCISCO 
D. E. Fryer & Co., SEATTLE & SPOKANE ... Southern Representatives 
address Hagerstown. . . Foreign Agents: Von Hamm-Young, HONOLULU 
. - Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd., LONDON ... Okura & Company, JAPAN 











1930. 
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Ice and Refrigeration 











Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Plant Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 


ASPECTS OF INSULATION. 


The progress of engineering science 
has been the story of utilizing the laws 
of nature so as to secure a desired 
result of condition. 

In the study of insulation from a 
scientific viewpoint, there are some 
features of accepted practice which do 
not seem to come up to the present 
standards of _ scientific construction 
which calls for the elimination of all 
unnecessary items and the provision of 
all such construction details which will 
improve either efficiency, permanence, 
or utility. 

As an example, in the design of insu- 
lating walls for the conservation of re- 
frigeration, the provision of an ade- 
quate moisture-proofing is always 
considered vital. We know that if 
moisture collects in the insulation its 
effectiveness is greatly impaired. Fre- 
quently the cost of adequate moisture 
proofing is as great as the cost of the 
insulation installed. 

One feature which at the present 
time is common practice may readily 
be eliminated. That is the moisture 
proofing of the interior or cold side of 
the insulation wall. The moisture 
proofing or sealing of the cold side of 
the insulation is in fact a detriment to 
the insulation in the structure, for it 
interferes with a rule of nature which 
may readily be used to secure the 
maximum permanence of efficiency, 
where an insulant is used which is not 
physically affected by moisture. 

It is true that on an insulating wall 
which has been in service for some time 
one always finds on the cold side a 
greater percentage of moisture than on 
the warm side, but this moisture has 
been drawn to the inside of the wall by 
that natural law which causes moisture 
to travel to, and be deposited on, the 
coldest point in the refrigerated struc- 
ture. 

A seal on the cold side of an insu- 
lated wall interferes with this natural 
law and results in building up an 
excess of moisture adjacent to the seal, 
provided an insulant is used which does 
not absorb moisture into the fibre 
itself. If this inner seal is eliminated 
the moisture may readily be drawn 
from the insulation and deposited upon 
the coldest point in the refrigerator, 
which is either the cooling coil or the 
ice used for refrigeration. This results 
in a lower average moisture content in 
the insulation, with a higher insulation 
value. 

Thus the insulated structure becomes 
more efficient with use instead of less 
efficient, which is the usual experience. 
Of course this does not hold in the case 
of insulants that have an affinity for 
water which prevents the normal de- 
hydration of the insulation wall. 

The amount of moisture entry into 


the insulation will be directly dependent 
upon the moisture affinity of the 
insulant, and the effectiveness of the 
moisture seal on the exterior or warm 
side of the insulation wall. Too great 
care can hardly be taken to provide 
this exterior seal. The interior seal 
has but one conceivable purpose and 
that is to prevent odors from the insu- 
lation permeating the interior of the 
refrigerator. 

The ideal insulation construction 
would be one with an absolutely mois- 
ture proof seal on the exterior of the 
wall with no seal on the interior of the 
wall. This condition would maintain 
the driest condition of the insulation 
and, therefore, the highest efficiency 
from the insulation standpoint.—Re- 
frigerating Engineering. 


ge 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

Permission has been granted for the 
erection of an addition to the plant of 
the Eureka Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Eureka, Calif. 

The plant of the National Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., Hollister, Calif., has been 
placed in operation. 

Plans are being made to erect a cold 
storage plant in McAlester, Okla. 

The Duchess Ice & Fuel Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $330,000. 

Plans are being prepared by the St. 
Louis Carbonic Ice Co., for a plant to 
manufacture solid carbon dioxide. It 
will be built at Valley Park, Mo., and 
will cost $330,000. 

C. J. Pope will build an ice and cold 
storage plant in Jonesville, La. 

Additional refrigeration equipment 
has been installed in the plant of the 
Kmporia Ice & Cold Storage Co., Em- 
poria, Kan. 

Capacity of the cold storage depart- 
ment of the plant of the Phoenix Pro- 
duce Co., Americus, Ga., will be doubled. 

A cold storage warehouse will be 
erected in Coachella, Calif., by the Im- 
perial Ice & Development Co. 

Factories for the manufacture of 
solid carbon dioxide will be erected in 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Seattle, Wash., 
by the Dry Ice Corporation. 

Contract for the Cold storage plant 
of the Spurlock Grocery Co., Eufaula, 
Ala., has been awarded. 

A cold storage plant will be built in 
Waldron, Ga., by the Southeastern Gas 
& Electric Co. 

Bids for the construction of a $25,000 
unit to a $100,000 cold storage plant 
are being received by the Crystal Ice 
& Cold Storage Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Additional equipment is being in- 
stalled in the plant of the Woodstown 
Ice & Cold Storage Co., Woodstown, 

An ice plant with a capacity of 150 
tons is being constructed in Los An- 
geles, Calif., by the Central Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. 

The new cold storage plant of the 
Growers Refrigeration Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has been placed in opera- 
tion. 





JAMISON GETS COURT RULING. 

The federal district court at Balti- 
more has handed down a decision in a 
patent infringement suit on cold storage 
door fasteners or closures for compart- 
ments brought by the Jamison Cold 
Storage Door Co., of Hagerstown, Md.; 
against a competitor. Suit was brought 
on the Stevenson patents, which have 
been the property of the Jamison Com- 
pany since it acquired the Stevenson 
business several years ago. 

The two patents involved were the 
Stevenson fastener and the famous ves- 
tibule door advertised for years both 
by the Jamison and Stevenson com- 
panies. The defendant was enjoined 
against manufacture, use or sale of such 
door fasteners or closures, and an ac- 
counting was ordered to cover past in- 
fringements. The defendent appealed 
to the federal circuit court of appeals, 
and the appeal will be heard at the June 
term. 

ey ene 

ST. PAUL LIVESTOCK. 

(Continued from page 41.) 
ruled unevenly steady to 25c lower. 
Most of the good and choice 160- to 
240-lb. weights sold recently at $9.50@ 
9.65. heavier averages at $9.00@9.25 
largely, while pigs bulked at $9.75. 
Light lights were about 10c lower at 
$9.65 with sows at $8.25@8.75. 

SHEEP—Lambs for the week figured 
25 to 50c lower, while ewes were about 
steady. Bulk of the good and choice 
lambs 83 lbs. down cashed at $9.50, 
strictly choice being salable at $9.75, 
common lambs selling at $7.50@8.50. 
Good and choice ewes sold at $5.00@ 
5.75 or better, with feeding and shear- 
ing lambs being sold at from $7.50@ 
9.00. 

ae eee 
SIOUX CITY LIVESTOCK. 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Mar. 27, 1930. 

CATTLE—Mid-week strength more 
than wiped out opening slaughter steer, 
yearling and she stock price, recessions 
and closing quotations indicated mild 
gains for the week. Choice medium 
weight beeves brought $13.50, good 
long yearlings ranged up to $13.25, and 
most grain feds cashed at $10.75@ 
12.00. Good light heifers made $12.00, 
most short feds went at $10.00@11.00, 
and beef cows bulked at $6.50@8.50, 
with a $9.60 top. Vealers ruled strong 
and topped at $13.00. Bulls remained 
steady, and medium grades cleared at 
$7.50 down. 

HOGS—Prices ruled steady to strong 
being supported by relatively large out- 
side demand. Choice 190- to 220-lb. 
averages topped at $9.85, with 160- to 
250-lb. weights largely $9.50@9.75. 
Most 250- to 300-lb butchers turned at 
$9.15@9.50, while heavier kinds dropped 
down to $8.85. Packing sows bulked 
at $8.35@8.60; smooth lights reached 
$8.75. 

SHEEP—Little change developed for 
fat lambs, and prices held close to the 
year’s low point. The late top stood 
at $9.75, with finished lambs scaling up 
to 90 lb. down to $9.50, while 92- to 
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Iron Pipe Coils and Bends 
































better refrigeration. 


manufacture of Rempe 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








a specialty. 


\ Pipe Welding by Electricity. 


/ Better meats are the result of 
The care 
and quality that go into the 
iron 
pipe coils for refrigerating ma- 
chines go a long way towards 
insuring perfect refrigeration. 


Ammonia Drums and Oil Traps, 





Manifolds, Attemperators, Return 
Bends, Iron Pipe Coils for Ice and i 
Refrigerating Machines, Heaters, cee Wer 
Soap Makers, Blast Furnaces, Coils 


engineering dept. 


of any shape or description in will help you solve 
any desired continuous length. your refrigerating 
Galvanized and painted coils problems. No obli- 








gation of course. 


REMPE CO. 


3000 W. CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO 


Kedzie 0483-0484 





100-lb. offerings ranged from $9.00@ 

9.50. Shorn lambs cashed from $8.00@ 

8.65. Shorn fat ewes sold up to $5.50. 
——_— 


ST. JOSEPH LIVESTOCK. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
27, 1930. 


St. Joseph, Mo., Mar. 
CATTLE—A strengthened tone in 
cattle followed the sharply lower trade 
of last week, most butcher stock ad- 
vancing 25c, with steers strong to 25c 
higher. Bulls declined 25@50c; vealers 
are unchanged. Week’s top was $13.25 
for steers averaging 1,245 lbs.; choice 
light heifers, to $13.00. bulk of steers 
and yearlings ranged from $10.00@ 
12.25; heifers, $9.50@11.00; beef cows, 
$7.00@8.25; cutter grades, $4.50@6.00; 
top vealers, $14.00. 


HOGS—Shippers were the main sup- 
port of the hog market, which showed 
little change for the week. Big pack- 
ers, who declined to go above a price of 
$9.60, were little more than a clean-up 
factor in view of the relatively broad 
demand and materially higher prices 
available from shippers. The latter 
paid $10.15 as top today. Bulk of 170 
to 250 Ibs., brought $9.45@10.00; 250 
to 340 Ibs., $9.00@9.45; most sows, 
$8.00@8.50. 


SHEEP—Fat lambs went into a fur- 
ther 25c decline, with prices at a new 
low for the season, but aged sheep con- 
tinued to strengthen somewhat. Top 
lambs brought $9.75; bulk woolskins, 97 
Ibs. down, $9.25@9.60; clippers, mostly 
$8.25@8.75; some 105-lb. clips, $8.00. 
Several lots of spring lambs, the first 























Small Unit Type Phoenix Compressor 





A wonderful 
Automatic Ice 


Meat Packer 


Operates Chain 


Write for Prices 
The Phoenix 
Ice Machine Co. 


2711 Church Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Construction.. 
refrigerating 


plants... USE 


Machine 
for 
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General Office 

















. Improvement. . 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Direct factory branches in principal cities 


999999999992 99999>999> 999999 9999999999999999 


of the season, brought $12.00@12.50. 
Top ewes were quoted $6.50. 
oo 
MIXING BRINE. 


When mixing water and calcium to 
make brine, the water should be cooled 
to about 35 degs. F. before the salt 
is added. This prevents the corrosion 
that occurs when salt is added to warm 
water. It is best to maintain the brine 
at the neutral point with a pH value 
of 8. If it rises above this, galvanized 
equipment with which the brine comes 
in contact will begin to lose its zinc 
coating. 

oe > 

What is the best method of handling 
hides, and why? Ask the “Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 


999>929>999>999>92999>9>9>9> 999999999) 9999 9999999999999 
WHETHER YOU ARE CONSIDERING 


.or Enlargement of 


YORK 


REFRIGERATION 
EXPERIENCE... 


» York, Pennsylvania 
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Chicago Section 


H. L. MacWilliams, sales manager, 
Dold Packing Co., Omaha, Nebr., was in 
Chicago this week. 

Chas. S Hughes, president Hughes- 
Curry Packing Co., Anderson, Ind., was 
in Chicago during the week. 


Harry Weil, New York packinghouse 
broker, spent a few days in Chicago 
this week. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 16,640 cattle, 8,878 calves, 
45,503 hogs and 40,817 sheep. 

Morton Fries is in charge of the new 
Chicago office of the Sandvig Conveyor 
Manufacturing Co. of Newark, N. J. 
The office is at 180 North Michigan 


ave. 


D. W. Awtry, curing expert well- 
known throughout the industry, has 
been engaged by the Worcester Salt 
Co. to do research and test work with 
packers on their curing troubles. He 
will have his headquarters in Chicago. 


Robert Burrows, of J. C. Wood & 
Co., brokers, returned this week with 
Mrs. Burrows from a trip to the Pacific 
Coast. E. G. James, competitor, is still 
in California, presumably recovering 
from the effects of a golf match with 
Bob. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Mar. 22, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prey. wk. 1929. 
Cured meats, [bs...17,683,000 18,180,000 21,538,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. ..35,289,000 36,707,000 40,003,000 
Lard, Ibs........... 6,021,000 5,079,000 7,025,000 


Max Salzman, vice-president of S. 
Oppenheimer & Co., returned this week 
from an extended trip to the Pacific 
Coast and the Southwest. He reports 
business coming back in good shape on 
the Pacific Coast, and says that Seattle 
just now seems to be the livest city 
of all. 

Guy C. Smith, advertising manager 
of Libby, McNeil! & Libby, sailed from 
New York on the steamship Olympic 
on Friday for an extended European 
trip. He will visit Great Britain and 
Continental countries, and it is very 
likely that he will observe Libby canned 
foods in the shop windows wherever he 
goes. 


fe 


PERISHABLE FREIGHT HEARING. 


The subjects listed below will be 
given consideration by the National 
Perishable Freight Committee at a 
shippers’ public hearing to be held at 
committee headquarters, Room _ 508, 
Union Station Building, 516 West 
Jackson Blvd., April 8, commencing at 
10 A. M. 

No. 2205—Method of icing brine tank 
refrigerator cars. 

No. 2235—Individual cars—minimum 
15,000 lbs.—southern territory. 

No. 2251—Refrigeration charges, in- 
terstate points to Saskatchewan and 
Prince Edward Island. 


No. 2256—Standard ventilation on 
nursery stock. 

No. 2269—Switching at precooling 
plants. 

No. 2273— Refrigeration charges 
from Ontario to points in the United 
States. 

No. 2274—Handling individual cars 
via Tennessee Central Railway Co. 

No. 2275—Opening of ventilators on 
cars moving under refrigeration. 

No. 2276—Reicing cars at loading 
station. 

No. 2277—Furnishing stoves or heat- 
ers to shipments of sweet potatoes han- 
dled under shippers’ protective service 
against cold. 

No. 2280—Protective service against 
cold on bananas. 

No. 2282—Transporting preiced ship- 
ments cooled by shipper at point of 
origin. 

No. 2284—Shippers’ instructions on 
shipments moving on cost of ice basis 
under Section 4. 

No. 2285—Detention charges on re- 
consigned shipments moving under 
standard refrigeration. 

No. 2286—Reicing at hold point and 
destination. 

No. 2289—Removing ice from bunk- 
ers of cars in connection with change 
from refrigeration to heater service. 

No. 2292—Top icing shipments of 
vegetables. 

No. 2293—Extending carriers’ pro- 
tective service against cold at Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 

No. 2294—Handling shipments under 
ventilation when loaded in brine tank 
refrigerator cars. 

No. 3001—Allowance to shippers for 
papering cars. 

No. 2304—Protective 
mixed shipments. 
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WILLIAM H. RASCHKE. 
New manager of Nuckolls Packing Co. 





CLOSING HOG FUTURES. 
Daily closing quotations in the hog 
futures market conducted by the Chi- 
cago Livestock Exchange for the week 
ended March 28, 1930, were as follows: 
SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 1930. 


tae SORE or 
March 





MONDAY, MARCH 24, 1930. 
To arrive (7 days).. 


eR ee ; sae $ 9.70 

ME 5 Ka sh nex ea ge UE vadeusc’ >see aes 

eRe ce Lele Sasades eeewie ean wn 

September Guth sheds? -epein ee eienee <Ggeens 

TUESDAY, MARCH 25, 1930. 

TO Qpeive- (FT -GOGR) co. | cvs! sense’ ovwsae 

ME Giedsxpoerecen ida eee - eke eat Nome aan 

PO cciéccnn Sarasce tal kane «36th seonas-s 

| PARSE ar ce Vite sk eha. Seaeue (tek een 

September .......... 10.60 $10.00 ....... 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26, 1930. 

To arrive (7 days).. oo sNa See | ewirseis.-eenthed 

Sn Cte re a Ch ee me 

Ne oly cicareascesare TO ae ee eT ee ae 

May .. 7 Ce ge ae Ce ee ree mr 

September 5X wie EG ence acae CA cca oi 
THURSDAY, MARCH 27, 1930. 

To arrive (5 days).. ne $ 9.60 

«Ee cone secsee evence 

A eer $10.50 $10.00 B.00  .icces 

MG isacascecceuaes | MPa es 

RNINOR. de scdas RO Setkven asguce llawenes 

FRIDAY, MARCH 28, 1930. 

{ae arech | eaady.. + dinglwel Vamos 

BE 6 asauc vse ida Penal. Pagdewel camiete 

i SPER ere mgt? « scelaane a eavare 

WN Sak aetinosiades BORN batted “edece.’. eave 

September ......... MAE” 64nke. ohewes 


*Light hogs—not less than 170 lbs., nor more 
than 210 Ibs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
lbs., nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 lbs., nor more than 310 Ibs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
lbs., nor more than 280 lbs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 Ibs. Carlot 
—16,500 Ibs., with a variation not in excess of 


1,500 Ibs, 
fe 


RASCHKE GOES TO NUCKOLLS. 


William H. Raschke, head of the 
Raschke Brokerage Co., Chicago, has be- 
come general manager of the Nuckolls 
Packing Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

Mr. Raschke entered the packing 
business in 1893 with the Chicago 
Packing and Provision Co., starting as 
a boy in the curing cellars under the 
supervision of his father. He remained 
with this company in various capacities 
for 10 years. 

During the 37 years of his connec- 
tion with the industry Mr. Raschke has 
been superintendent of the Independent 
Packing Co.; superintendent of Louis 
Pfaelzer & Sons, provision manager of 
J. R. Beiersdorf & Bro., manager of the 
Farmers Co-operative Packing Co. at 
Rockford, IIl., and later manager of the 
Armstrong Packing Co., Dallas, ‘Texas. 
He left Dallas in 1919, after which he 
established the Raschke Brokerage Co., 
with which he has been connected ever 
since. 

At a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Nuckolls Packing Co., 
the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Mrs. G. 
H. Nuckolls; vice-president, Miss Ma- 
rion Nuckolls; treasurer, E. G. Middel- 
kamp; secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, L. D. Harper. 

pe 


Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page for business opportunities or bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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March 29, 1930. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 
Mar. 26, 1930. 


Prime native steers...... 25 @26 
Good native steers....... 23% @24% 
Medium steers .........-- 21 @22 
Heifers, good ........-- 19 @23 
DE os ccascaweveticuvess 184%@17 
Hind quarters, ae: ae @31 : 
Fore quarters, choice....21 @21% 
Beef Cuts. 

Steer loins, No, 1...... 


Steer loins, No. 2...... 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. 
Steer loin ends (hips).. 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... 
Cow loins ° 
Cow short loins ....... 
Cow loin ends oo. 
Steer ribs, No. 
Steer ribs, No. 3 rT TL 
Dew ribs, No, 2.......- 
Cow ribs, No. 8........ 
Steer rounds, No. 1.... 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... 
Cow rounds .....2.-ess0. 
Cow chucks 
Steer plates ... 
Medium plates .. 
Briskets, No. 
Steer navel ends.......... 
Cow navel ends 
WeeO MURR ono ok esc cecn 
SD GEE oso 5 as caisicse 
Strip loins, No. 1, boneless 
Strip loins, No. 2........ 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... 
Beef tenderloins, N 
Beef tenderloins. ce 
Te ere 
Flank steaks ... 

Shoulder clods 
Hanging 
Insides, 

Outsides, 
Knuckles, 












tenderloins .... 
green, 6@8 Ibs. 
green, 5@6 lbs. 
green, 5@6 Ibs. 


Beef Products. 











maine (BGP 1D.) 6.605 560640 @13 
SNE cay aduenwas ews ss @12 
Tongues, 4@5.......... @37 
ORTON a neises us adies @39 
MeRMROEs © NE BUR 6 a: 010 010 wae @1s 
Fresh tripe, plain........ 7 @sg 
erean tripe, EH. ©:........ aio 
NR el erte ats 559 we dhe: d @21 
Kidneys, per lb........... @l7 
Lamb. 
Choice lambs ............ @2i 
Medium lambs .......... @i9 
Choice saddles .......... @26 
Medium saddles ......... @24 
SOME MONOID. 9:5.0 0's 60 0's'c.0% @16 
MOGIUM POPES. ....ccccnee ali 
Lamb fries, per Ib....... @32 
Lamb tongues, per Ib..... @16 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib..... @30 
Mutton. 
i a Oe @ii 
I st iss Ainy 0 @l4 
Heavy saddles .......... @i4 
Light saddles............ @ii 
Heavy fores @ 8 
Light fores @ii 
Mutton legs @20 
Mutton loins @i13 
Mutton stew @ 9 
Sheep tongues, per Ib..... @16 
Sheep heads, each........ @12 


Fresh Pork, Ete. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. avg. @30 
Picnic shoulders ........ @l6% 
Skinned shoulders ........ @18 
Tenderloins ... @50 


Spare ribs 
Back fat ... 
Boston butts 
Boneless butts, 

oo 2@4 





Necks bones 

Slip bones 
Blade bones 
SRM Seti cigs vase ca:« 
Kidneys, per lb 
Livers 
Brains ... 
Ears . 
Snouts 
Heads 





Choice carcass 
Good carcass ... 
Good saddles ... 
Good backs 











Cor. week, 
1929. 


22 
21 
20 
19 
15 
26 
19 


@24 
@22 
@2l1 
@21 
@18 
@30 
@20 


@37 
@32 
@45 
@3s8 


@10 
(24 
@i5 


@30 
@28 
@35 
a 3 3 
@ 





ais 
@30 


@i6 
@18 
@is 
@20 
@i4 
@16 
@22 
@15 
12 
@i16 
a@i2 


@26 
@1s 
1s 
@50 


@ 7. 
@ilo 


@25 
@33 
@30 
@20 
@14 


Veal Products. 


DURE: BOM Ase dccceeve 15 @18 14 @1i5 
Sweetbreads .........--05 80 @7 
Calf Livers ...ccccccccces @i71 @60 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons... @2 






Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 2 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 21 
Country style sausage, smoked......... 25 
Frankfurts in sheep casings..........-. 5 
Vrankfurts in hog casings............++ @22 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice..... @19 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice @16% 
Bologna in f middles, choice........ @18% 


Liver sausage in hog bungs.. a8eeus @18 
Smoked liver sausage in hog “pungs.- — 
Liver sausage in beef rounds ......... 
Te eee roe ae 18 

New England luncheon ‘specialty. . wk seen G25 









Minced luncheon specialty........ esses 20% 
TORETO GROPAMO occcccccescccccecoseces @24 
Blood sausage . @18 
Polish sausage .. @21 
BOUSS occcocces @16 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs......... @49 
Tee SWORE hice 00s cess s ccecces @25% 
FORME ..cccccsccccccsecceccces coccces @32 
HGIGCGENEE. cciccpescses @30 
B. C. Salami, ‘choice. . @49 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs @45 
B. C. Salami, new condition...... @2 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... @40 
Genoa style Salami Weakesdes vee cdaes re @53 
WOMNOOS  (0s0 0c San @daberidevass ceveaasis @ 
Mortadella, new condition ap Woes sancanee @25 
RE as aricaccals oN OGs 26004 bnes op 800 @52 
SERISOD GENUS. BHIMNB... co ccccccceccceseces @40 
Virginia hams ..... ChG ce abTe ev edenmens @55 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 

Bologna’ style sausage in beef rounds— 

Small Cis, 2 WO CRA... vcrsecccccccccces $6.75 

ee eer 7.75 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 

WORE RAGE, SO OO NMR ic ccnseccevccacacence 8.00 

Oe Serre eee 9.00 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— 

Small tins, 2 tO CVA... ccccccccccccceces 7.50 

EMTS TBS, 1 00 CORE. c ccccvccsccccnacee 8.50 


Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate.. 
Large tins, 1 to crate 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 












Regular pork trimmings............... 114%@12 
Special lean pork trimmings.......... @19% 
Extra lean pork trimmings......... as @21% 
Neck bone trimmings. ........0csccccce @16 
Pork cheek meat , 
Pork hearts @l 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)......15 @15% 
BOMClesS CHUCKS ..ccccccccsccccccscecce @14% 
Tre etree ee @13% 
BE II 5 6iiic ene vcicewsesaiseecese @l11\% 
BE SI “ae s'c:65.0 46-60 NOs 4 ob0.0 sae 6.656 @ 8% 
BOGE CROCS CECUIDIIOR) oiosic cess csc cece @10% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up...... @ll1 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up.. @11% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 lbs. and up..... eu 


MO UU icc kaccv nada eecr ys cena base 
Pork tongues, canner trimmed S. P. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


(F. 0. B, CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 
quantities.) 


@5 
174 @16% 


Beef casings: 








Domestic rounds, 180 pack................. 24 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack..............+. 34 
ERG OME, WERE 66.6 06 65.4 o.0cs cs cecnes 44 
Export rounds, medium ., .80 
Export rounds, narrow . 45 
No. 1 weasands....... eae o oe 
ey I ey re 07 
Be IN ona. 4 iain 5:56-0:06 ¥'4'0 wr eebgcdaens 30 
BOs, 2 DORON. 656 isc -20 
Middles, regular -80 
Middles, selected wide...............+++.2.25 
Dried bladders: 
es WEG Meh oo ese ad ewe case tened 2.00 
Ek A ven cc eciwnsdvdesaeees 1.65 
2 SA OO Arr ee 1.25 
ee, a oa esc conch cates sa wanes .85 
Hog casings: 
po ae ee ee eee 2.75 


Narrow, special, per 100 yds.. 
Medium, be gett per 100 yds.. 





Pe, Pe EG wick h dis ccc etcrdeccee 5 
TER WEED, POF 160 POS. 2... cccccccssccecs 85 
ME I he aienibcwc cde v vedicddwcwcceea 31 
RG SN 0 6 06's 5 bcd wet dine ee ceed .20 
BE SED Es cic cewcccicccctocies 10 
RS II IIIS 6-5 v0\'s'o-n'e'ce wd edie osie's'ee 06 
NN MIE FOND U a ce 50 Sereraerg: ses train ie Sine wierd ora 20 
III 8 si0 1s 5 494.016 60 Sasien. Gist uw -weeun sais -10 

VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl....... seen ooo ee e$15.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 20-Ib. bbl......... eam 20.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl..... voce Sa00 
PO EE, BN Od accssnccesscccccese 16.50 
Pork tongues, 200-lb. bbl............... coos See 
Lamb tengues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 58.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 71.00 
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DRY SALT MEATS. 
Extra hort CLOAYO .c.ccccccccccccscces @12% 
Extra short ribs ......... . @12% 
Short clear middles, 60-lb. ave. Pedeees @15 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs.........+..eee- @l14 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs.............65- @14% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 ~ soebedhseteces @14% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs.............. man's @14% 
a ree ee @ 9% 
Ot DSCES, TAIS TOS... cccccccccccece @11% 
PE HONNOD Six ccneacendccancivion dese @10% 
BE poe a cans cwacy eee eens scuseee aie @ 8% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lIbs........... @25 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs............ @ 26 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs......... @23% 
Plemics, 4@8 WWs......cccccccccccescce’s @19 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs.........6.- eee eee @30%4 
Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs............... @24', 
No. 1 beef ham -_ vecsumeetill 
Insides, S@12 Ibs........-eceeeeceees @44 
Outsides, 5@9 —" aaa waseeece «Aceh! @41 
Knuckles, 5@9 1b8..........0--eeeeee @41 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... @37 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @4l 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted........ @27 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted........ @28 
Cooked loin roll, smoked............+65 @48s 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess pork, regular........scecescseees $ 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces..... 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces..... 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces...... 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... 
Brisket pork ......... eeeeseces ene 
Bean pork ..cscccccece eer rr Teer re 
PIACO WOOL oc cccccssvecccssccccccsece . 
Extra plate beef, SOO TD. DOB. ve ccves @30. 00 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.5744@1.60 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.65 @1.67% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. oe hoops.. 1.774%4@1.80 








@3.12% 
. 2,87% @2.40 
2'5714@ 2.60 
OLEOMARGARINE. 
Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
prints, £.0.0. Chichgo.......ccccccece @25 
White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago @19% 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago...... @ilj 
(30 and 60-lb. solid packed tubs, 1c 
per Ib. less.) 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @15 
ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard Ofl.....cccccdescecee @i11% 
Headlight burning oll........cecscccees @11% 
Prime Winter? Strained. .....cccccscccees @i1 
WExtre WINE? GETAINCT...... oc. csccccece @10% 
Extra lard § 
Extra No. 1 
No, 1 lard 
No. 2 lard wee 
Acidless g ohhh Goi 6 ee wederlicavewves @ 9 
20 D. ie Ns oe ei tndin caneecadre a@iey 
Pure WOMMMEORE CHES 6s ci psedeGeccccbene @12 
Special neatsfoot oil......... cece ee eeee @10% 
i | eran @10% 
Co OSS eecere Sr @ 9% 


Barrels contain 
Prices are for oil in barrels. 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. 
about 50 gals. each. 


LARD. 

PUTO COU 5 00.006 6h eds swe ccacese @10.15 
RE GNA TROD a. 0 bd anes 06:0:0. 0008 @ 9.42% 
Kettle rendered, tierces ...........-. @10.37% 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y. .......... @11.00 
iI vig eh ba9 Nielned nee daiuicace ges @ 9.387% 
UCIT |B MONON 6 6.5.0.5. 6 6 aba cineca @12.00 
Compound, acc, to quantity ......... @11.50 

OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo oil, extra, in tierces.............. 11%@11% 
Oleo stocks .. ease 10 
Prime No. 1 oleo oll.. 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil 
Prime No. 3 oleo oil @ 





Prime oleo stearine, 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 





Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. @ 7% 
Prime packers’ tallow..........+eeeeees 6%@ 7 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.... 64@ 6% 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a... 54@ 5% 
Choice white grease............ sr eeee BK@ 6% 
RA WEe BOGE 6 cc nc cee ctecsaccescte - 6 @ 6% 
B-White grease, max. 5% acid......... 5%@ 5% 
Yellow grease, 10@15% f.f.a........... 54@ 5% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.8.......0-0005: 5 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil eo tanks, f.o.b. 


Valley points, nom., eee T%@ 7% 
White, deodorized, in pris. me dad. Chgo. 9%@10 
Yellow, deodorized, TE Dee neccavsosae 9%@10 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a. eo a ae 1%@ 1% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills......... 7%@ 7% 
Soya bean, f.0.b. mill.......-eeseeeeees 8 


8%4@ 8% 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast 64@ 6% 
Refined in bbls., ¢c.a.f., Chicago, nom.. 94@ 9% 
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Imitating Another 


Store’s Advertising 


Is Never Good Business 


Nothing provokes a_ person 
quite so much as to be misled, or 
to learn that something has been 
“put over” on him. 


When a retailer makes prom- 
ises he can not live up to, substi- 
tutes other articles than the ones 
ordered over the ’phone, mis- 
leads customers as to the char- 
acter of his merchandise and 
service and misrepresents his 
abilities to serve satisfactorily, 
he can look for trouble sooner or 
later. 


And this usually comes in the 
form of dissatisfied customers 
and business lost. 


Advertising will build business 
when properly done. On the 
other hand, it may have the op- 
posite effect. It is easy for the 
retailer to over-enthuse when 
writing advertising copy unless 
he watches his step. And such 
advertising is very sure to mis- 
lead its readers, even though all 
statements made are literally 
true. 


How one retailer got into 
trouble through publishing mis- 
leading advertising is told in the 
following article. It appears, 
however, that he will benefit by 
the experience. Having been 
shown his mistake, he is taking 
a constructive step. 

Instead of rewriting his adver- 
tising to fit his business, he is re- 
vamping his business to fit his 
advertising. 


Making Advertising Pay 


By Everett B. Wilson. 


Department of Retail Merchandising 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 


Walter Schmidt, proprietor of the 
South End Grocery and Market, spent 
$1,000 for newspaper advertising in 
1929. It was the first advertising of 
this kind he had ever done. 

He hesitated a long while before 
committing himself to the expenditure 
and agreed only after the advertising 
salesman proved to him that several of 
his competitors and many other retail- 
ers had increased their sales and profits 
considerably through newspaper adver- 
tising. 

At the end of the year, when Schmidt 
closed his books and figured up his 


profits, he was astounded to find that 
his profits were almost exactly $1,000 
smaller than the year before. It looked 
to him very much as though the adver- 
tising had done no good and had re- 
duced his profits by $1,000. 

When the advertising salesman called 
to renew the contract, Schmidt pointed 
out the facts about his profits and said 
that he would not spend another penny 
for advertising. 


Business Method Investigated. 


The advertising salesman refused to 
admit that the advertising was at fault, 
and finally obtained the dealer’s con- 
sent to let him make an investigation. 
The newspaper sent a man to Schmidt’s 
store. The man stayed there a full 
week observing, listening and asking a 
few questions now and then. A few 
days later the salesman called Schmidt 
and arranged to spend an evening with 
him. 

“Mr. Schmidt,” the salesman began, 
“we have spent quite a bit of time 
gathering and analyzing facts and fig- 
ures about your business. We went to 
this trouble and expense because we 








Retail Cutting Tests 


Do you make your own 
cutting tests, Mr. Retailer? 


YOU ARE WORKING IN THE 
DARK IF YOU DO NOT! 


The valuable series of 
articles on cutting tests for 
the retail meat dealer which 
ran in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER has been reprinted 
into one pamphlet. It makes 
a handy reference guide to 
follow in making your cut- 
ting tests. Every retailer 
needs one. 


They may be had by sub- 
scribers by sending in the 
attached coupon, together 
with 5 cents in stamps: 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Please send me copy of reprint on 
“Cutting Tests for Retailers.” 
Street 


Pee Gbskskanndasapy es eaenes sad aee% 
Enclosed find 5 cents in stamps. 




















want to prove to you and to others who 
may hear your story that our news- 
paper has not been at fault in this case. 
I am going to prove that. I’m going to 
be very frank in presenting the facts 
to you. I hope you will pardon me if 
I seem to be critical, but the facts we 
have assembled will be most interesting 
and helpful to you. 

“What I am here to show you is that 
the fault last year lay not with our 
newspaper but with your store. I have 
here some proofs of newspaper adver- 
tisements. Here are the advertise- 
ments for your store, and here also 
are the advertisements run by George 
Bros. I think you will admit that 
George Bros. have the finest and most 
attractive store in town. Do you notice 
anything about these two sets of ad- 
vertisements ?” 


Customers Misled by Ads. 

The dealer looked them over. “They 
look pretty much alike. In fact, I did 
that on purpose.” 

“Exactly,” the salesman said. “That 
is why I brought them. The average 
housewife, comparing these advertise- 
ments, would be entirely justified in as- 
suming that your store is just as up- 
to-date and attractive as George Bros. 
But that isn’t the case. I think you 
will admit that their store is consider- 
ably superior to yours in many ways. 
Isn’t that true?” 

The dealer hesitated for a moment 
before answering. He wanted to feel 
offended, but he decided to face the 
truth. “I guess you're right,” he said, 
but he added apologetically, “We don’t 
charge the prices they do, you know.” 

“That is another point I want to dis- 
cuss. Read those advertisements. Com- 
pare the statements they make about 
their meat and the statements you 
make about yours. The reader actu- 
ally would be persuaded that you carry 
better meat than they do. That isn’t 
the case, is it?” 


Couldn’t Keep Business Won. 

The dealer shook his head. 

The salesman went on: “In other 
words, you have been spending money 
to tell the people that your store is 
something that it isn’t. I know, from 
what you have told me, that you did 
get a lot of new customers when the 
advertising started. Are they still buy- 
ing from you?” 

The dealer thought about it. 
many of them, I guess.” 

“T thought not. Your attractive ad- 
vertising drew them to the store, but 
you couldn’t keep the new trade be- 


“Not 
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cause the store didn’t live up to the 
standards described in your advertise- 
ments. I suppose I should have caught 
that, but I must admit that it didn’t 
occur to me. 

Employees Offended Customers. 

“Now, here’s another thing. Your 
advertisements say: ‘The store of 
friendliness and courtesy.’ Our inves- 
tigator was asked to check up on those 
points particularly. I am sorry to say 
you made a pretty poor record. Dur- 
ing the week he was in your store, 45 
customers were, or had good reason to 
be, seriously offended by your em- 
ployees. There again your store did 
not live up to the advertising. 

“You advertise ‘Personal attention 
given to telephone orders. You will 
get the same high quality foods when 
you order by ’phone.’ Yet, our inves- 
tigator reports that 14 customers com- 
plained because you substituted brands 
or sent inferior merchandise to fill tele- 
phone orders.” 

The salesman went on for another 
hour, pointing out instances of care- 
lessness, discourtesy, and unbusiness- 
like methods observed in the store. 
When he had finished, the dealer 
thanked him sincerely for the informa- 
tion and advice he had given. 

“IT guess I can’t blame the news- 
paper,” he admitted. “The thing for 
me to do is tone down my advertising. 
I didn’t realize that it was misleading.” 

Will Have Up-to-Date Store. 

The salesman threw up his hands. 
“That is just exactly what you should 
not do,” he exclaimed. “Your adver- 
tising is just as it ought to be. What 
you ought to do—must do—is change 
your policies and the atmosphere and 
appearance of your store until they 
conform with your advertising. 

“The standards of your advertising 
are exactly as they should be. But 
your store is way behind the times. 
You are making as much now as that 
store ever can pay you. Your competi- 
tors are getting ahead of you. Your 
store and your policies are obsolete. 

“IT suggest that you take a couple of 
weeks off and look around at the new 
stores in this city and places nearby. 
See what other dealers are doing. Then 
come back and get up-to-date; and keep 
that way. 

“Now, about your advertising. Let’s 
let it drop for about two months. Then, 
we'll start in again, with a store that 
is worth advertising and that will live 
up to the sort of advertising you did 
last year. What do you say?” . 

_Mr. Schmidt will be ready to resum 
his advertising soon. 

=~ Yo 
BRAND CONSCIOUS CONSUMERS. 

With the growing habit of merchan- 
dising meats in wrapping and packages, 
and opportunities presented for iden- 
tifying products, meat packers are 
awakening to the merchandising advan- 
tages of carrying their messages direct 
to consumers. 

The first step in merchandising a 
product or a brand is to sell the dealer 
so that he is prepared not only to rec- 
ommend the brand but to serve his cus- 
tomer with that brand when it is called 
for. This done, there is no danger of 
his urging the use of another brand. 
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MODEL KITCHEN BRINGS LIGHT TO THE HOUSEWIFE. 


help to make 


Practical demonstrations, 
womens’ 


classes, 
kitchen. 

The next step is to create consumer 
demand through “brand consciousness.” 
One means of doing this is by direct 
practical demonstration of the prepara- 
tion and utilization of branded food 
products. With this in mind, Armour 
and Company has recently opened an 
experimental kitchen. 

This kitchen, with its auditorium 
capable of seating 200 people, occupies 
most of the first floor of Armour’s vis- 
itors’ entrance building, completed re- 
cently at.the southwest corner of 43rd 
st. and Racine ave., Chicago. This 
kitchen is furnished with the newest 
and most improved labor-saving equip- 
ment and is modern, scientific and thor- 
oughly practical. 

Erna J. Bertrams, in charge of Ar- 
mour’s food economics and experimental 
kitchen, is installed in these new quar- 
ters. Many women’s clubs, high school 
classes and other groups have already 
attended demonstrations under her su- 
pervision in this new kitchen. 

“Women can be made meat conscious 
and brand conscious through these 
practical demonstrations,” said Miss 
Bertrams. “No form of advertising is 
more efficacious, for consumers like to 
be shown.” 

In addition to assisting homemakers 
to learn about the utilization of meat 
plant food products, and particularly 
the less tender cuts of meats, the 
kitchen is used to test and experiment 
with new recipes of which branded 
products form the base. 

ee rd 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

W. J. Espindola has engaged in the 
meat and grocery business at Gonzales, 
Cal. 

Herman’s Groceteria has opened with 
a meat department, on Main st., Lake- 
port, Cal. 

J. H. Merkert has opened a meat 
market in the Erichsen Grocery, Moun- 
tain View, Cal. 

J. J. McDonough has succeeded Mc- 
Namara & McDonough in the meat and 
grocery business at Tonopa, Nev. 


like this in the 
consumers meat conscious and brand conscious. 
clubs and other groups have 


Armour experimental kitchen, may 
Many high school 
attended demonstrations in this 

Moland’s Grocery & Market has 
opened for business at 123 East Broad- 
way, Drumright, Okla. 

J. E. Achen has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at Republican 
City, Neb. 

J. S. Brown has purchased the Pear- 
son Cash Market, Kearney, Neb. 

Gabe Wallen has opened a meat mar- 
ket at Ogallala, Neb. 

Ed. Marshner has engaged 
meat business at Sumner, Mich. 

J. P. Propsit will open a meat market 
and grocery store at Manistique, Mich. 

Patrick W. McMahon, Muskegon, 
Mich., is about to move his meat mar- 
ket to larger quarters. 

Jones & Co. are again to engage in 
the wholesale and retail meat business 
at 512 W. National ave., Brazil, Ind. 

Mrs. E. L. Sallee, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has purchased the meat and grocery 
business of Elmer D. Millette. 

Frank Munn has opened a meat and 
grocery store on South Main st., Bowl- 
ing Green, 

Russell Lloyd, Rock Creek, O., has 
been succeeded in the meat business by 
Sampson & Lemponen. 

J. L. Stevens, Coquille, Ore., has sold 
a half interest in the People’s Market 
to Fannie L. Stevens. 

A. W. Shepard has purchased the 
meat business of W. H. Leak, 7524 20th 
ave. N. E., Seattle, Wash. 

J. M. Conlan, 6259 Third ave., N. W., 
Seattle, Wash., has been succeeded in 
the meat and grocery busines by Carl 
A. Berg. 

P. R. Rounds, 2140 California ave., 
Seattle, Wash., has been succeeded in 
the meat and grocery business by G. C. 
Hamilton. 

The Grass and Jones Meat Market, 
Brazil, Ind., was damaged by fire. 

Neff Hill will open a meat market at 
Bloomfield, Ia. 

Frank Mattingly and Jim Jackson 
have purchased the Holmes Meat Mar- 
ket, Gilbert, Ia. 


in the 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 

In addition to two beef cutting 
demonstrations to be held for members 
of local branches of the Retail Meat 
Dealers’ associations, there will be four 
home economics meetings to be held on 
the following dates: Tuesday, April 1, 
4 p. m., at Teachers’ College, New 
York City; Wednesday, April 2, 2 p. m., 
under the auspices of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, at 125 East 
14th Street, New York City; Thursday, 
April 3, 2 p. m., under the auspices of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, at the Eagle 
Building, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and on 
Monday, April 7, 2 p. m., under the 
auspices of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany at their building, 310 Kingsbridge 
Road, Bronx, N. Y. All of these beef 
cutting demonstrations are held by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
and conducted by D. W. Hartzell, who 
is receiving the hearty cooperation of 
various branches of the New York 
State Retail Meat Dealers’ Association. 


Edwin Lawrence, business manager, 
Ye Olde New York Branch, Retail Meat 
Dealers’ Association, died suddenly at 
his home on Sunday, March 23. Ser- 
vices were conducted at the home of his 
sister in Plainfield, N. J., with inter- 
ment at Hillside cemetery, Plainfield, 
on Wednesday. Mr. Lawrence is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Dorothea Dix 
Lawrence, and his sister, Reina A. 
Lawrence. He was a faithful and 
enthusiastic servant of the association. 
He had not been in the best of health 
for some time, but never let up in his 
interest in the work. 


At the meeting of the Jamaica 
Branch on Wednesday evening of last 
week plans were completed for the 
meeting of the various trades in Ja- 
maica. This meeting will be held on 
March 31st and will include representa- 
tives of the meat, grocery, bakery and 
allied industries and is for the purpose 
of devising plans for the purpose of 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Mar. 27, 1930: 


Fresh Beef: 


: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 

STEERS (700 lbs. up) : 

Dn dc00thenensbeveessesseesushen -$20.00@22.00 $20.50@21.50 $21.00@22.50 §$ .......... 

GOOd .cccccccccccccccceses eececcccces 18.50@20.00 19.50@20.50 19.00@21.00 19.50@ 21.00 
STEERS (550- rte b: 

SEED. sesncdbocssvenvscceses ccccccce 20,00@23.00 =... ce sence 21.00@23.00 22.00@ 23.00 

SL: Wah dcNnnnsepessensasinvosbessece SRPENOD te tascnccs 19.00@21.00 19.50@21.00 
| (500 Ibs. up): 

Ob edeccccccccccesesceces eeceee 17.00@18.50 18.50@19.50 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.50 
~ owsaenel inns enaege seeeccccccccceces 16.50@17.00 17.50@18.50 17.00@18.00 


STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 lbs.) : 

















Choice 21.50@23.00 
Good .... 19.00@21.50 
Medium 18.00@19.00 
cows 
GOOB cccccccccscccscccccccscccccccs «+ 16.00@17.00 17.00@17.50 16.50@17.50 16.50@17.50 
DED 66560053066 00009040066000008 «+ 15.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 15.00@16.50 15.00@ 16.50 
COMMON ..ccrccccccccccccccccccccs «++ 13.50@15.00 15.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
(2): 
TRONCD ccccccccccccccceccecceccccces -« 19.00@21.00 22.00@ 24.00 23.00@ 26.00 22.00@23.00 
SUNIL bvbn 50006000005 080000490000066 17.00@19.00 18.00@22.00 20.00@23.00 19.00@21.00 
Medium § ..cccccccccccccccece eeccesees 15.00@17.00 15.00@18.00 17.00@ 20.00 16.00@19.00 
OOMMMOR. cccccccscece errr rr re eeceeee 13.00@15.00 13.00@15.00 15.00@17.00 14.00@16.00 
om (2) (8): yi 
Se recdcccccssccccesccecccecceoos 16.00@18.00 Re ae ee OS ae Laeuwaeeun 
Medium . Se: anagkaases “< avanbeecka ” §lasaekaewscs 
Common ee” | cilecsebah:. >» xbabeeesbs. — / opashansat 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 lbs. down) : 
SENS vob enw b seus <asnbessdennsoen sie 23.00@24.00  21.50@23.00 —-21.00@22.00 —-21.00@ 22.00 
Good .... 21.00@23.00 20.50@22.00 19.00@21.00 20.00@21.00 
Medium -++ 19.00@21.00 19.50@20.50 18.00@20.00 17.00@19.00 
Common - 16.00@19.00 18. 50@19. 50 18.00@20.00 =... eee 





LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) : 
ice .. 





LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
Choice 
Good 














- 20.00@22.00 
++ 19.00@21.00 

+ 18.00@20.00 
17.00@18.00 


17.00@19.00 
16.00@18.00 


20.50@22.00 
19.50@21.00 
18.50@19.50 
18.00@18.50 


19.00@21.00 
19.00@20.00 
18.00@20.00 
18.00@20.00 


20.00@ 22.00 
19.00@ 20.00 
17.00@19.00 


18.00@20.00 
17.00@19.00 


18.00@20.00 
16.00@18.00 


17.00@19.00 
16.00@17.00 


12.50@14.00 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 13.50@14.50 
Medium 11.50@12.50 12.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 12.00@13.00 
Common 10.00@11.50 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
8-10 Ib. av 28.00@31.00 25.50@26.50 26. 00@28.00 26.00@28.00 
10-12 Ib. av .. 27.00@30.00 25.00@ 26.00 25.00@27.00 25.00@27.00 
12-15 Ib. av. ++ 25.00@27.00 24.00@25.00 23.00@25. 00 23.00@ 25.00 
16-22 Ib. av. - 21.00@22.00 21.50@22.50 21.00@22.00 21.00@23.00 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
Us, FN wen nndsci ss osescescnses 18.00@19.00 _.......... ...s 17.00@19.00 17.00@19.00 
PICNICS: 
ni cacneekedeaseeeeseisess |) SUbebeqons RED. nxn aahbses ab oubeese 
a se omg Style: 
Pp bsSh sib ene deene se anew ees 22.00@24.00 ixvasan ade 21.00@ 23.00 20.00@ 21.00 
am cone: 
Swan eb nes s0k0esseenecndare DR, dR uedeasdd _ agedadanss  “ ~seeSeadnaae 
TRIMMINGS: 
SEE ops c.o0ss0006 50504 0s0000600 ic nnn.“ accasneuts, "caygksednce whesteadae 
MEE .Gecavchocceasenccesecensnnsesecs MD) |) -6tassduten’ lovesesrnss! ~ -Swebesaucs 
(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on” 


at New York and Chicago. 


(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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increasing the business status of Ja- 
maica. 


On April 10th the Brooklyn Branch 
will have a house warming in their 
new meeting rooms, the Knights of 
Columbus Institute, 81 Hanson Place, 
Brooklyn. 


The first of the vocational classes in- 
stituted by the Bronx Branch started 
on Thursday evening of this week in 
the Bronx Continuation School at Third 
Avenue and 157th Street, New York. 


Ladies’ night of the Eastern District 
Branch held on March 25th at Schwa- 
ben Hall was a great social success. 
The usual good crowd of merry mak- 
ers were on hand and mirth reigned 
supreme for the entire evening. Stream- 
ers, balloons and confetti added to the 
general festivity. Refreshments were 
served and each lady received a sou- 
venir. 


The sympathy of the trade is being 
extended to Fred C. Riester, executive 
secretary of the Eastern Disirict 
Branch, whose wife died on Tuesday of 
this week. Mrs. Riester was buried 
from her late home, 7845 75th street, 
Glendale, on Friday afternoon, the 
home she entered as a bride a little 
less than a year ago. 

—_¢@——_- 
DISCUSS FOOD STANDARDS. 

Food standards of today were dis- 
cussed by leading food authorities in a 
conference on March 21 at New York 
City sponsored by the New York Food 
Marketing Research Council. 

George Kramer, president of the 
National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, Inc., speaking on “Retail Meat 
Distribution,” pointed out that modern 
transportation facilities affording quick 
shifting of cattle and foodstuffs from 
one section of the country to the other 
have made old standards of distribution 
obsolete. While government grading 
has not yet been applied to all retail 
trading, Mr. Kramer holds there is a 
constant improvement of wholesale 
trading and retail advertising through 
use of the phraseology of the govern- 
ment standards. 

Consumer cooperation with retail 
dealers or use of government standards 
of grading is an aid to the movement 
toward more complete standardization. 

“Meat,” said Mr. Kramer, “is con- 
sumed for the health and strength of 
the individual, and it is the duty of the 
consumer to become acquainted with 
such standards as we are using in the 
meat business as a guide to intelligent 
purchasing.” 

Among other speakers on the pro- 
gram were Dr. Louise Stanley, chief, 
Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, on 
“Food Utilization Studies”; R. R. Pail- 
thorp, specialist in standardization, 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, on “March of Standardization”; 
Gordon C. Corbaley, president, Ameri- 
can Institute of Food Distribution, on 
“Factors Involved in Setting Standards 
for Canned Foods”; Walter H. Eddy, 
on “Appraising Food Claims”; F. J. 
Schlink, technical director, Consumers 
Research, Inc.; Laurence I. Graham, 
trade counselor; Ruetta Blinks, Home 
Making Center; Dr. Arthur E. Albrecht, 
director State Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets. 
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PIONEERS IN QUALITY SEASONING 


There is no_ substitute 


QUALITY in sausage or the 
For 43 
years we've distributed nothing 
If you 
believe quality sausage builds 
permanent business, make con- 


spices that flavor it. 


but top quality spices. 


tact with B tt Si 


for 














now! 


Write today for FREE Samples 


Bennett Simpson & Co. 
New York City 


458 Greenwich St. 








Spicy Suggestions 





(Pat. Applied for) 


For fine seasonings try 


DRY ESSENCE OF NATURAL SPICES 





Manufactured by 


2549 W. Madison St. 





Wm. J. Stange Co. 


Manufacturers of Peacock Brand Certified Casing Colors 





Chicago 


There Is No Substitute 
ba Man Who Knows for Quali ty 





‘The Man You Know 


of the cost of your sausage, and yet it is 
the most important. 
Why experiment with 
you are assured of the BEST with H. J. 
Mayer’s internationally famous seasonings, 
and NEVERFAIL, the Perfect Cure for 
sausage meat, ham and bacon? 
Makers of the genuine H. J. Mayer Special Frank- 

“The perfect seasoning for meat products” [ ss: Bologna, Pork Sausage (with and without “ss | 


Braunschweiger Liver, 
Con Carne and Rouladen Delicatessen Seasonings 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 
6819-23 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ont. 


Our Seasonings are not 
sold on the basis of price. 
When you want spices, you 
want the very best you can 
get, not the cheapest. 

The seasoning that imparts 
the FLAVOR to your prod- 
uct and builds up the de- 
mand is the smallest part 


substitutes when 


Summer (Mettwurst), 




















NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

A. T. Budgell, wool department, 
Wilson & Co., Boston, visited New York 
for several days during the past week. 

S. B. Dietrich, beef department, East 
Side Packing Company, East St. Louis, 
Ill., spent the past week in New York. 


William Posposhil, head of the beef 
department, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb., visited New York during 
the past week. 


E. J. Petty, live stock claim depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
visited the plant of the New York 
Butchers’ Dressed Meat Company dur- 
ing the past week. 


Frank M. Firor, president, Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., who met with a _ serious 
automobile accident a few weeks ago, 
has been able to return to his office to 
spend a few hours each day. 


Dudley A. Decker and Ed Dunlop, of 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Ia., arrived in New York last week and 
expect to spend some little time in the 
East, making their headquarters at the 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., offices in New York. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the city of New York 
during the week ended March 22, 1930, 
is reported as follows by the New York 
City Health Department: Meat.— 
Brooklyn, 103 lbs.; Manhattan, 1,908 
lbs. Fish—Brooklyn, 600 lbs.; Bronx, 
292 lbs. Poultry and Game.—Manhat- 
tan, 34 Ibs. 


Stahl-Meyer, Inc., have declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.50, payable 
April 1 to preferred stockholders of 
record March 20. A second quarterly 
dividend of 30c a share has been de- 
clared on the common stock, payable to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 26. Sales for the first 
three months of 1930 show a slight 
advance over those for the same period 
of 1929. 

de 

KELLER’S 65TH ANNIVERSARY. 

When a retail meat firm celebrates 
its 65th anniversary not only by hold- 
ing a reception, but also by announcing 
the completion of the work of thorough- 
ly modernizing its plant, shop and mer- 
chandising facilities, it indicates that 
firm is keeping up with the times—and 
not worrying about chain store or any 


other sort of competition. This is the 
record of Philip J. Keller & Son, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., which held its 
65th birthday party on Friday evening, 
March 28. Charles J. Keller heads the 
concern founded by his father, the late 
Philip J. Keller, one of the outstanding 
figures in the retail meat trade during 
his lifetime. 

; Se cae 

NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Mar. 22, 1930, with comparisons: 

Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Mar. 22. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses 7,624 7,222%4 6,989 
Cows, carcasses. 84514 996 922 
Bulls, carcasses. 253% 162 90 
Veals, carcasses. 11,661 8,649 10,825 
Lambs, carcasses 27,262 29,225 25,475 
Mut., carcasses. 2,480 2,290 2,126 
Beef cuts, Ibs.. 261,890 305,914 228,456%, 
Pork cuts, Ibs. .2,257,915 1,556,632 1,578,135% 
Jacal slaughters: 
CREE kivcca<ss 8,024 8,219 8,348 
eee 14,866 15,554 15,105 
0 SA er 44,735 49,469 46,518 
NE wes conde 68,735 65,551 39,808 
a 
Watch the “Wanted and For Sale 


page for business opportunities or bar- 
gains in equipment. 














Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


dg., Washington, D. C. 











Joun P.Saquire ,£& COMPANY 
PORK PACKERS 


Boston, Mass. 
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LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium’ 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to choice $10.00@11.00 
Lambs, medium 9.00@10.00 
Lambs, common 7.50@ 9.00 
Ewes, medium to choice 4.50@ 6.50 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 160-210 Ibs. 


$12.75@15.50 
9.50@12.75 


@10.75 
@10.75 
@10.25 
@ 9.25 
@ 9.50 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy ........ peenenensbessonee $ 
Hogs, 180 ibs 

Pigs, 80 lbs. 

Pigs, 80-140 lbs. 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light. . 
Native, common to fai 


WESTERN = BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 Ib: 

Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs. 
Good to choice heifers 

Good to choice cows 

Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna bulls 


18.25 
18.25 
@17.00 
@17.00 


6@8 
g.. 6 Ibs. 
4 
» 5 lbs 


% fav senbbanceen @90 
Shoulder clods .......... eudesenecccess 10 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 
Prime veal 


@27 
25 
@10 
FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. .25 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 50 

Pork tenderloins, 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs......... 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, a 10@12 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs. avg..... 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 
average 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% 

Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


ree @25 
Se, SE GD, DER cncccsvcccecese 334 O28% 
Hams, 12@14 lbs. avg 3 @24 
Picnics, 4@6 lbs. avg @18 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. avg @lij 
Rollettes, 6@8 Ibs. 17%4,@18% 
Beef tongue, light 29 @30 
Beef tongue, heavy @35 
Bacon, boneless, Western @25 
Bacon, boneless, city @22 
Pickled bellies, 8@10 Ibs. avg......... 18 @19 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, + - 

Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm' 

Sweetbreads, beef ..........0eee0. 
Sweetbteads, veal aeertepagenbie a 
Beef kidmeyarv......ceeeeeseecerses 200 
Mutton kidneys ..'........... lle ch 
—— bee: 
—_ ef hanging tenders. . 


LL vccccccccccccccccccces 


32c 
0c 


Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 9%- — = ie ax he 
Prime No. 1 veals.. 1.9 
Prime No. : 
Buttermilk No. 
Buttermilk No. ; 
Branded Gruby . 


-85 
Number 3 =A’ weing 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extra (92 score) 

Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score).... 
Creamery, lower grades 


381%4 @38% 
354% @ 36% 
"32 @3414 
30 


@31 


Extra, dozen @27% 


Extra, firsts, doz 
Firsts 
SaVhb sthedewdueheskadns ons anens ee 231%4@24%4 


Checks 
LIVE POULTRY. 


colored, fancy, via express ... 
Leghorn, via express 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, 1lb...28 @30 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...28 @31 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...28 @30 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ilb...27 @29 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...26 @27 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @31 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... a 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb... 
Turkeys— 
Western, young toms, prime to fancy .31 
Western, young hens, prime to fancy .30 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib 
Chickens, Hothouse broilers, barrels: 
Prime, under 2 lbs @44 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per lb.. . @31 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb. @32 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib. @31 
Ducks— 
Long Island 


Fowls, -27 @29 


Fowls, 


@32 


@60 


@20 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and em week ended 
Mar. 20, 1930: 

Mar. 14 15 
Chicago . aah 3814 

— aa 38% 39% 
Boston . 38 38 40 3914 
Phila. » 138% 39 40% 39 

Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 

38% 38% 38% 40 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

Wk. to Prev. Last — Since Jan. 1 — 
Mar. 20. week. year. 1930. 1929. 

38,200 37,634 34,099 607,682 631,706 

59,006 56,656 46,996 750,143 726,939 

14, 599 15,248 14,980 177,524 220,874 

17,961 15,664 14,147 232 2743 237,903 


Phila... 
1,768,092 1,817,422 


38%, 
38% 


30% 


39% 39 


Chicago. 
MN. Z 


Total 129,766 125,202 110,222 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 
Same 
week-day 
last year. 
647,587 
1,892,750 
680,861 
169,575 


3,390,773 


Out 
Mar. 20. 
94,665 
183,610 
33,240 
49,990 


360,705 


On hand 
Mar. 21. 
4,747,454 
4,591,951 
1,879,068 
1,931,552 


13,150,025 


In 
Mar. 20. 
Chicago ... 6,695 
New York.38,086 
agg -..-24,000 
*hila. . 30,540 


Total ...99,321 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 

Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 

BOE TBD TB. 5. cccccccccessceses ---2.05@ 2.10 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, 

per 100 Ib. f.a.s. New York....... 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
Fish ie dried, 11% pepente 10% 

f.0.b. fish factory........Nominal 

run guano, foreign, wanen ammo- 

nia, 10% B. P. seeeeecccccccse +400 & 10 
Fish scrap, wag re 6% amm 

8% A. P. f.o.b. fish oma 75 & 50c 
Soda Nitrate, 4 bags, 100 Ibs. spot.. @ 2.16 
Tankage, ground, 

15% B. P. L. bulk 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo. 

Phosphates. 

Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 

bags, per ton c 
Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, 

per ton, c.i.f 
Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 

more, per ton, 16% flat 


.8.40 & 10c 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton ° 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton.. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Beef, 
Cracklings, 50% unground @ 
Cracklings, 60% unground @ 
Meat Scraps, Ground. 


@48.25 
82% 
85 


@50.00 
@54.00 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 pieces 

Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 lbs., 
per 100 pieces 

Black or striped hoofs, per "ton 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs 
100 pieces 

Horns, according to grade 


Lincoln Farms Products 


Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


ie TE oa 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 
Office: 407 E, 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Emil Selon: Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Caledonia 0113-0114 


THE CASING 


THAT STANDS THE TEST 
SERVES YOU BEST 
Imported Water Selected 
Sheep and Hog 
Casings 
“MONGOLIA” 
IMPORTING CO., INC. 
339 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. 






























































